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Germany still keeps its lead in the realm of biblical 
scholarship. Professor Dr. Oscar Von Gebhardt, now 
of Berlin, but formerly of Leipzig, is eminent as a 
scholar through his work pertaining to the critical 
revision of the Greek text of the New Testament and 
of the Apostolic Fathers. His article on The Gospel 


‘of John in Early Christian Literature, prepared for 


our readers, has an exceptional value through his 
exceptional fitness for its writing. 


The word “ ought ” is but an old past form of the 
verb “owe;” it is, in fact, but another spelling of 
“owed.” What, therefore, we ought to do, we owed 
to do; what we ought to be, we owed to be. To God 
we owe our lives; we ought to pay him with our lives. 
What we owe to our fellow-man, is that which we owe 
it to God to do for an honored creature of God. We 
ought to do it because we owe to do it. And yet we 
go on saying we ought to do and we ought to be, never 
thinking that what we ought we owe, and that what 
we owe we do not pay! 


A question often has power far beyond the purpose 
or thought of the questioner. 


Thus it was with the 
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question of the child-waif who found her way into a 
Sunday-school, and asked the superintendent, who 
happened to meet her at the door: “Is this the way 
to heaven?” That question is said to have set the 
superintendent at thinking about his Sunday-school ; 
whether or not it were the way to heaven. A Sunday- 
school ought to be the way to heaven ; but is it so in 
every case? Both superintendent and teacher can 
set scholars at thinking by wisely directed questions. 


Summer vacations in a city Sunday-school are a 


30 | Convenience to the teachers who want to be away from 


home during the summer months. But they area 
poor thing for the scholars who must remain in the 
city all through the summer. If the Sunday-school 
be closed when the month of July opens, a teacher 
can be-relieved from all sense of responsibility for 
Sunday-schoal teaching, whether at home or away 
from home. Similarly, of course, a scholar can be 
relieved from all sense of responsibility for Sunday- 
school attendance or for Bible study. But the ques- 
tion is still open whether the being relieved of a sense 
of responsibility relieves one of the responsibility itself. 


During the last six months of this year, as during 
the second three months of the first six, the lessons of 


the International series are all from the writings of |. 


“the disciple whom Jesus loved.” Until the middle 
of November they continue in John’s Gospel. Then 
follows one lesson from the First Epistle of John, and 
after that there come four lessons from the Revela- 
tion. In addition to the regular lesson-helps in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times, week by week, 
from writers who have prepared such helps during the 
past three months, there are already secured special 
articles, as side-lights on the lessons, from well-known 
American and European writers, as follows : 


The Certitude of Christian Experience. 
By the Rey. Dr. C. A. Dickey, Philadelphia. 


Showing the Spirit of the Good Shepherd. 
By Chancellor Dr. John Hall, New York. 


The Intermediate State of the Dead. 
By Professor Dr. A. A. Hodge, Princeton. 


The Law of Continuity. 
By the Rev. Dr. Hugh Macmillan, Greenock, 
Scotland. 


Jesus and the Greeks. 
By the Rev. Dr. M. D. Kalopathakes, Athens, 
Greece. 
The Christian Doctrine of Humility. 
By President Dr. Thomas Chase, Haverford 
College. 


The Development of Peter’s Character. 
By the Very Rev. R. W. Church, Dean of 
St. Paul’s, London. 


The Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
By the Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman. 
Philadelphia. 


The Lesson of the Vine. 
By Bishop A. Cleaveland Coxe, of Western 
New York. 


The Dispensation of the Spirit. 
By Bishop John F. Hurst, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church; 









Our Lord’s After-Earthly Ministry. 
By the Rev. Dr. A. J. Gordon, Boston. 


The Development of Judas. 
By the Rev. Dr. Leonard Woolsey Bacon, 
Lyme, Connecticut. 


Roman Jurisdiction in Palestine. 
By Professor Dr. William C. Morey, Univer- 
sity of Rochester. 


Ancient Crosses and Modes of Crucifixion. 
By Professor Dr. Isaac H. Hall, New York. . 


The Dying Exultation of Jesus. 
By Professor Dr. A. A. sai Athens, 
Georgia. 
The Resurrection of our Lord. 
By Professor Dr. F. Godet, Neufchatel, Switzer- 
land. 


Peter’s Fall and Restoration. 
By the Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby, New York. 


The Critical Text of the Revelation. 
By Professor Dr. Casper René Gregory, Leip- 
zig, Germany. 


The Critical Text of the Epistles of John. 
By Professor Dr. J. Rendell Harris, Cambridge 
University, England. 


The Ultimate State of the Redeemed. 
By Professor Dr. M. B. Riddle, Hartford. 


The Great Invitation. 
By Bishop J. C. Ryle, Liverpool, England. 





MEANING WHAT YOU SAY. 


There was a Thanksgiving Day service in‘a state- 
prison chapel. All the prisoners were gathered 
there. A young layman, who had been asked in to 
address the prisoners on that occasion, rose in the 
chaplain’s desk, and as he looked down into the faces 
of the motley crowd before him he was overwhelm- 
ingly impressed by a sense of the varied life-stories 
struggling against concealment in those upturned 
countenances, and he realized as never before the 
bond of the common humanity which he shared with 
those whose place for the hour was so very different 
from his own. 

Moved by this thought, the speaker began his re- 
marks by referring to the often quoted ejaculation of 
the godly English divine, on seeing a condemned 
prisoner go by on his way to the gallows: “ But for 
the grace of God, there goes John Berridge;” and 
he added that he came not to speak to those from 
whom he was far remote, but to say kindly words of 
greeting and sympathy to those who were his brothers. 
As he went on with his address, he found that he had 
appreciative and responsive hearers, who could feel, 
and who were not ashamed to show their feeling. 
One face particularly attracted his attention. It was 
that of a man of mature years, whose countenance 
bore signs of intense experiences. His look was now 
one of searching and longing and wondering gaze, while 
deep emotion was showing itself in every quivering 
feature. 

After the chapel service was concluded, and the 
prisoners had returned to their cells, the visitor was 
told that a convict desired to speak with him, and he 
accompanied the warden, accordingly, to respond to 
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the call. Behind the bars of the cell at which they 
stopped the visitor saw that face which.had so im- 
pressed him in the chapel. The prisoner apologized 
for having asked this interview, and then went on to 
say: “It was very kind of you to come down here to 
talk to us to-day, and we all thank you for it. But, 
Mr. , I’m a plain man, and I want to ask you a 
plain question, Did you mean what you said?” 
“Most certainly I did,” said the visitor. “But why 
do you ask that question?” “ Why, because I want 
to know whether you really do feel as you said you 
do, that only the grace of God makes any difference 
between you and the rest of us; and that you really 
count us your brothers.” “ Indeed, I do feel that,” 
was the earnest response. “ And I constantly thank 
God for holding me back, by his grace, from the com- 
mission of such sin as would bring me into this prison 
as a convict.” The prisoner clasped his hands to- 
gether, and with streaming tears he said: “ Thank 
God for that. I’m in here for life, and I shall stay 
more contentedly, now that I know I’ve got one 
brother in the world.” 

That interview was a lesson to that prison-visitor— 
a lesson he can never forget. And the question 
which was asked him by that anxious convict is a 
keen and a truth-testing question to any speaker any- 
where—in public or in private—* Did you mean what 
you said?” “Do you mean what you say ?” 

As a rule, men do not mean what they say. In 
the unchanging East, to-day as in the days of Abra- 
ham, a man who is selling a piece of property pro- 
fesses his readiness to give it without charge, when he 
really means to secure its full value—if not more. 
The forms of expression in selling goods are somewhat 
different in our Western world ; but there is quite as 
much of unmeaning speech in such a transaction here 
as in the East. So, also, in every phase of personal 
and social life. The language of profanity is used 
with hardly a thought of its meaning, and with no 
thought of meaning it, by the lowest street-boy, and 
again by the ‘fashionable fop. The language of polite 
society is often as devoid of conscious meaning as the 
language of coarseness and irreverence. And even 
the language of religious conversation, and of private 
and of public prayer, is rarely used with a full sense 
of its meaning, and with the full meaning of its sense. 
If, indeed, a speaker were asked abruptly, after his 
words of affirmation or of protest, of denunciation or 
of assurance, in his bargaining, in his quarreling, in 
his discussions, in his exchange of courtesies, or in his 
devotions, “ Did you mean what you said?” he would 
generally have to answer, if he answered truly, “ No, I 
only spoke after the manner of men; and I would 
not be held responsible for the full meaning of my 
words.” 

It is not that men are so generally consciously in- 
sincere, and that they intend to say that which they 
do not mean; but it is that they are thoughtless in 
their extravagance, or in their severity, or in their 
coldness, of ordinary speech. They speak out in 
quickness of temper, or in over-intensity of momentary 
feeling ; they sneer, or they denounce, or they praise, 


-or they express doubt, or they make personal profes- 


sions, or they give personal promises,—without a 
realizing sense of the full meaning of their words ; 
hence without a purpose of employing those words in 
their proper meaning. Yet, many a time, words that 
are not meant as they are spoken are counted as if 
they were used meaningly, and they are a cause of 
sad or of bitter memories accordingly. Again, the 
words which would have healed a broken heart, or 
have cheered a whole one, if recognized as intelli- 
gently sincere words on their speaker’s part, have 
failed of carrying weight because of the feeling that 
not all that was said by them was really meant. 
Hence it is that there is much to the hearer, as well 
as to the speaker, in the answer to the pointed ques- 
tion, “ Did you mean what you said ?” 

In the light of this truth, there is a depth of added 
meaning in the loving words of Jesus to his disciples, 
whereby he gives assurance to his loved ones that his 


words are spoken in their fullest meaning. “ Peace 
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I leave with you; my peace I give unto you,” he 
says; “not as the world giveth, give I unto you. Let 
not your heart be troubled, neither let it be fearful.” 
The ordinary greeting of the East was,and ig in the 
wish and assurance of peace. Now, as in the days of 
Joseph, and of Gideon, and of Jehu, men, when they 
meet, salute each other with their “ Shalom,’ or 
“Salamu,” or “Saalam,” or “ Peace,” meaning thereby 
much, or little, or nothing at all. But when Jesus says 
“Peace,” he means all that he says. “ Notas the world 
giveth [this word] give I [this word] unto you.” The 
world does not mean what it says when it says Peace; 
but I do mean it in all reality and in all heartiness. 
That is the declaration of Jesus; and his spirit is the 
spirit of every true-hearted follower of Jesus, in thé 
use of all words of assurance, of courtesy, of promise, 
of censure, or of reproach. Not as the world giveth, 
give I these words; for men of the world do not mean 
what they say, but I do. 
The loving words of Jesus, re-spoken in the spirit of 
Jesus, have power to comfort and to strengthen the 
heavy-hearted everywhere, because of the conviction 
those words carry that they mean all that they seem 
to say. It is not enough to speak such words un- 
meaningly, nor is it enough to have the feeling which 
such words might phrase, and not to give the words 
themselves expression. Not the words without mean- 
ing, nor the meaning without words, will suffice ; but 
the words with the meaning are called for. The duty 
is to mean all that you say of loving sympathy, and 
to say all that you mean in that direction of helpful- 
ness. First mean it, and then say it. Feel it ;— 
“Then hide it not, the music of the soul, 
Dear sympathy expressed with kindly voice, 
But let it like a shining river roll 
To deserts dry—to hearts that would rejoice. 
_ Oh, let the sympathy of kindly words 
Sound for the poor, the friendless, and the weak, 
And He will bless you! He who struck the chords 
Will strike another when in turn you seek.” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It is true that one and one are often more than two; 
for mental and moral power is multiplied as well as 
added to by combination. This truth, recently enun- 
ciated in our editorial columns, brings an echo of re- 
sponse from an English correspondent, as follows : 


Some time ago you gave a suggestion to the effect that one 
and one stand for more than two. A child with one bit of paint 
(yellow) can produce one color; with two bits (yellow and blue) 
he’can produce three colors; and with three (yellow, blue, and 
red), all the colors of the rainbow. So with a musical, pitch- 
pipe (say C) one sound can be produced; with two (C and E) 
three sounds; and with three (C, E, G) seven sounds. A well- 
skilled Jawyer, but poor speaker, has a certain value. A shal- 
low lawyer, but agreeable speaker, has a certain value. But 
one who combines good knowledge of law with an agreeable 
utterance is worth, not twice, but three times, as much as either 
of the others. Soa physician well up in anatomy, but badly in 
chemistry, or vice versa, will not be worth a third of one who 
combines both qualifications. And so on all round. 


There is certainly a gain through fixing the attention 
and quickening the interest of scholars by the agency of 
visible illustrations; for the eye is a surer avenue to the 


mind than the ear. Many words have been spoken on 
this subject by writers in The Sunday School Times. A 
recent article in this line has prompted a lady teacher 
from Ohio to relate a bit of personal experience in the 
same direction, as follows: 


In The Sunday School Times for May 15 is a story based 
upon the idea of object teaching in primary classes. It must be 
so helpful, that a few words in reference to work in older classes 
may call forth hints of other methods and helps, such as teach- 
ers need so much. Given, some time ago, a class of troublesome 
boys from twelve to fifteen years of age, I found, if they became 
interested in other matters than their lessons, it was almost im- 
possible to lead them back to listen, and confusion and disorder 
earried the day. “The Parable of the Mustard Seed” coming 
as a lesson, I carried a few mustard seeds, hoping to bring before 
my scholars’ imagination the large tree grown from the small 
seed. Unexpected success came by this éxperiment, and the 
following Sunday I carried an olive, when the lesson was about 
“The Mount of Olives,”—a spot so rich in its associations with 
our Lord, but which to boys unused to study meant nothing. I 
found that the olive awakened interest and inquiry, and formed 
a stepping-stone that led on beyond. After this, a picture, or 
an instrument, or a specimen of fruit, or something to arrest the 
eye, and thereby gain the ear, I meant to have. Always seeing 
the benefit of this, and feeling its lack when absent, I write this 





only to show how simple a thing (and the simpler the better) 
will help prepare the ground, and make it ready to receive 
the seed. 


A lady teacher from Texas adds her testimony to the 
value of this eye-teaching, and ‘tells of her method of 
illustrating the story of Jesus by photographs from well- 
known works of art. She says: 


I have just been reading Mrs. Margaret J. Preston’s article on 
“Christ Leaving the Pretorium.’’ Now, I have never traveled 
abroad, nor seen the paintings of the “ great masters,” yet that 
picture (except the coloring) was perfectly familiar to me, as 
was also the “ Christ Entering into Jerusalem.” Not long ago, 
there was an allusion in The Sunday School Times to Hoffman’s 
wonderful picture of “Christ in the Temple,” and I felt that 
I had met an acquaintance. About a year ago, I made up an 
art album of unmounted photographs, illustrating the life of 
Christ, and by means of a harmony of the Gospels arranged 
them in chronological order, writing under each a selection of 
Scripture descriptive of the picture. My intention was to use 
the album in instructing my Chinese class. Although it has 
not been very useful for that purpose, I have found it valuable 
in our teachers’-meeting, in fixing the interest of a class of boys, 
in diverting the sick, in instructing children, and in giving rest- 
ful thoughts to myself. Permit me to commend the plan to 
your readers. The photographs were purchased from Messrs. 
Soule & Co., Boston. 


The distinction between an unquestioning faith in God 
and an unreasonable presumption in God’s service can- 
not be too clearly made or too strongly emphasized. An 
unquestioning faith in God honors God; but an unrea- 
sonable presumption in God’s service dishonors God. 
This distinction was pointed out and illustrated in these 
columns some months ago, by a reference to the pre- 
sumption of refusing to employ the means which God 
has made known to his children for the treatment of the 
body in times of sickness, as contrasted with the faith 
which shows itself in gratefully using those means 
prayerfully and in restful trust. And now from a 
missionary worker of Bishdp Taylor’s company in South 
Central Africa, there comes a letter on this subject, with 
a reference to a sad case of this neglect of proper means, 
which has already been made the subject of comment in 
our American press. Writing from Pungo Andongo, 
our correspondent says : 


We are in receipt of two copies of The Sunday School Times, 
for which please accept of our warmest thanks. If “ it is more 
blessed to give than to receive,” then your blessedness must be 
great indeed ; for I cannot tell you the joy that niy wife and I 
experienced as we beheld once more the familiar face of the 
dear old Sunday School Times that for so many years has been 
a welcome visitor to our home, but whom we had not seen for 
more that a year. ... I am sorry that I had not the privilege of 
reading the editorial [referred to in one of the numbers received] 
on “Presumption Is Not Faith.” I am not surprised that an 
article on that subject by the Editor should arouse the extrem- 
ists among “ faith-healers.” Having faith in God, a number of 
men and women responded to Bishop Taylor’s call for mission- 
aries for Africa, believing that, in some way or other, the “ Lord 
will provide” and care for them. Of the forty-two (all told) 
that came to Africa one year ago, but one has died in Africa 
(one died on his way home) of African fever or of any other dis- 
ease; and he was the most promising young man (physically) 
of the whole party. This dear young man, full of faith and 
zeal, knowing that he was saved by faith in Jesus, added to his 
faith presumption. “I am saved body and soul,” he would say ; 
“my soul from sin, my body from disease.” With this pre- 
sumption, when taken down with the fever he refused all medi- 
eal aid. “I am not sick, only so very tired,” he would say 
when the brethren tried to persuade him to take some remedies. 
The fever kept rising; poor Charley Miller became delirious, 
and shortly he died, a martyr, not to faith, but to presumptuous 
folly. A.glass of lime-juice, alittle Dover’s powders and quinine, 
with faith in God, and he might have been glorifying God in 
the body and in the spirit to-day. The Lord is helping us in 
our work in Pungo Andongo. Our Sunday-school is increasing 
in numbers; and the native children, unused to restraint, are 
becoming more orderly, The room in which we have held our 
school is now too small. The Lord has provided us with nine 
hundred and fifty-eight dollars, with which we have bought 
mission property, consisting of a dwelling-house and a building 
well adapted for school and church services. We hope to have 
Bishop Taylor dedicate the building when he returns, in June, 
with his reinforcements of missionaries for the far interior. If 
any of the readers of The Sunday School Times interested in 
missions in Central Africa have old Sunday picture lesson 
papers, or anything to decorate the walls of a Sunday-school 
(old leaf clusters, lesson maps, etc.), and will send them (by 
mail) to Joseph Weeks, Pungo Andongo, Angola, Africa, they 
will be thankfully received and duly acknowledged. 

To refuse the help of Christian counsel and of approved 
means of treatment, in case of bodily sickness, is as 
clearly contrary to the teachings of Scripture and to the 
dictates of a sound faith, as to refuse the help of human 
aids to the intelligent study of the Word of God and to 
a due preparation for the preaching of the gospel. In 
either case the line is sharp and clear between presump- 
tion and faith. 
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IN CHURCH. 
BY BRADFORD TORREY. 


“What worship ye?” the preacher said ; 
The rest I did not hear, 

But vound the room I looked instead 

At this and that so reverent head, 
All saint-like and austere. 

“What do you worship now ?”’ I thought, 

And Fancy straight the question caught, 
And strange sights did appear. 


All veils were dropped, and clear to view 
All hearts were open thrown ; 

A shame it were to whisper you 

What then I saw; if all were true 
’T were better all unknown; 

Such hearts none ever saw before. 

But all at once I looked no more,— 
Alas, I saw my own! 


THE GOSPEL OF JOHN IN EARLY CHRIS- 
TIAN LITERATURE. 


BY OSCAR VON GEBHARDT, PH.D. 


It was the custom of authors in antiquity, as it is their 
custom in our own day, to send out their writings under 
their own names. Nevertheless, there also appeared 
writings whose authors preferred not to be known, for 
reasons which may have been of a quite variable char- 
acter. Many of the writings of the latter sort have 
remained anonymous (or pseudonymous); but, on the 
other hand, the real authorship of many has been vin- 
dicated. In the New Testament we find several anony- 
mous writings. All foyr Gospels, for instance, belong 
to this class. Yet, in spite of this, we know who the 
authors of the Gospels were. For this knowledge we 
are indebted to ecclesiastical tradition, which added 
the phrases, “according to Matthew,” “according to 
Mark,” ete. 

As we to-day must confine our remarks to that Gospel 
which tradition ascribes to the apostle John, we now 
require to investigate more closely the worth of the 
ancient testimony in reference to the fourth Gospel, and 
the basis upomwhich it rests. The first ecclesiastical 
writer who cites the Gospel of John under the name of 
its author is the Bishop Theophilus of Antioch (about 
180); then follow Irenzeus of Lyon (died 202), Clemens 
of Alexandria (died about 220), and Tertullian (died 
about 220). sd 

It is manifest, from the use which these writers make 
of.our Gospel, and from their expressions concerning 
the same, that in their time—that is, in the last quarter 
of the second century—there existed no doubt whatso- 
ever as to the Johannean authorship of the Gospel. 
The four Gospels, or, as Irenzus expresses himself, the 
fourfold Gospel, prompts this apostolic Father to use an 
allegory, wherein he draws a parallel between the four 
Gospels, on the one hand, and the four regions of heaven, 
the four winds, and the cherubim, on the other. And so 
immovably and steadfastly did the Church then adhere 
to the authority of these Gospels, that even the heretics 
endeavored, although unsuccessfully, to prove their false 
assertions out of these books. As regards the time of 
inception, the Gospel of John is the latest of the four. 
Matthew, Mark, and Luke had written their works at 
the time when John, the disciple of our Lord, who once 
leaned on his breast, wrote the fourth Gospel during his 
residence at Ephesus. So says Ireneus. Clemens con- 
firms this by stating that the Gospel of John was written 
after the publication of the three other Gospels. John 
had observed, according to Irenzus, that in the three 
synoptists visible and external things predominate; for 
this reason he wrote, urged by his disciples and led by the 
Spirit, a spiritual Gospel. Tertullian appeals, against 
Marcion, to the Gospel of John as a classical, irrefutable 
witness; and this goes to prove that in his time there 
existed no doubt as to its apostolic authorship. We 
might, in addition, present the testimony of Origen and 
Eusebius, the most learned church-fathers of the third 
and fourth centuries; they testify with unanimity to the 
general acceptance of the fourth Gospel as the product 
of the apostle John. But this special investigation 
would consume too much space; especially se, since we 
yet have to answer the question: What do those early 
Christian writers who lived even befoxe Theophilus and 
Clement, before Ireneus and Tertullian, hold of the 
Gospel of John? 

Before we consider this question, we are constrained 
to take into consideration a direct testimony dating from 
the close of the second century, This statement has 


been understood by some to be a testimony against the 
Johannean origin of the fourth Gospel. 

The Muratorian Fragment, in all probability, dates 
back to the last quarter of the second century. It is an 
anonymous catalogue of those writings which at that 
time were accepted as canonical in the Roman Church, 
as also of various writings which were not incorporated 
into the canon. In this fragment, we read, in reference 
to the fourth Gospel, that it was written by John, one of 
the disciples (ea discipulis), Furthermore, it is stated that 
John, by request of his co-disciples and co-bishops, an- 
nounced a three days’ fasting, and that after the same 
each should communicate to the other what in the mean- 
time had been revealed to him. In the same night, 
Andrew, one of the apostles (ex apostolis),—so the story 
proceeds,—received the revelation that John should 
write, under his name, the Gospel; and the others were 
to peruse it, and corroborate its statements. Of course, 
this narrative has no historical basis. There is no dissent 
among critics onthe point. But from the use of the term 
discipulus [disciple], in reference to John, the conclusion 
has been drawn that the Fragmentist considered the 
apostle John not to be the author of the fourth Gospel. 
The name of the apostle Andrew, so say some critics, 
was introduced at this point so as to vindicate to the 
Gospel, as it were, apostolic authority, which would be 
wanting if it were merely the product of a disciple. 

Grave doubts, however, arise as to the correctness of 
this interpretation. The consequence of such an inter- 
pretation would be the assumption that the Fragmentist 
desired to discern between two men named John: first, 
the author of the Gospel and the Epistles (that the 
Gospel and the Epistles are the products of one and the 
same John is presumed in another passage of the Frag- 
mentist); and, second, the author of the Apocalypse. 
That he attributes the latter book to the apostle John is 
regarded by the defenders of this theory as self-evident. 

But, mark well. The Fragmentist applies the name 
John, without any addition or explanation, to the author 
of the Epistles, and directly afterward also to the author 
of the Apocalypse. Would this be conceivable, if he 
indeed desired to discriminate between two persons 
named John? And are we really compelled to com- 
bine such a sense with the expression ex discipulis [one 
of the disciples], that, wherever it is used of a person, it 
excludes that individual from the circle of the apostles? 
We do not believe it. Inthe passage referred to, the 
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clause ex discipulis would not have been necessary as an 
addition to the name John if the Fragmentist had not 
previously just spoken of the Gospel of Luke, whose 
author did not see the Lord face to face, as the Frag- 
mentist remarks. If we are not utterly mistaken, the 
Fragmentist here, in contrast with his preceding state- 
ment, says that John was one of the disciples, and 
therefore an eye-witness of the facts narrated in his 
book. 

In the Gospels, the twelve are sometimes called 
apostles, and sometimes disciples (~a@6yrat). Similarly, 
the Fragmentist could use, in that age, when everybody 
was convinced of the apostolic origin of the fourth Gos- 
pel, the term discipulus without fear of being misunder- 
stood. 

As regards the confirmation of the fourth Gospel 
through Andrew, referred to by the Fragmentist, that 
we may regard as an embellishment of the closing words 
of the Gospel. To the latter we will return in the course 
of our discussion. Let us now examine more minutely 
those Christian writings which have come down to us 
from the first half and the middle of the second century, 
and see what they say of our Gospel. 

At first, it may startle us that any reference to the name 
of the apostle is lacking in the works of the so-called 
Apostolic Fathers and of the Apologists; but a closer 
investigation will show that this phenomenon is not so 
remarkable. In the earliest time of the church, when 
tradition was still living and free flowing, the written 
documents bearing witness to the facts of salvation were 
everywhere held in high esteem. One congregation im- 
parted to the other its knowledge of the same; and in 
the congregational gatherings portions of these writings 
were publicly read, but reference and appeal to the 
written word was not thought of in that early age. 
When the voice of living tradition had been hushed 
by death, then first this appeal became customary and 
necessary. 

If we desire to find the traces of the Gospel of John in 
early Christian literature, we must therefore not so much 
search for direct verbal quotations, as try to ascertain 
what impression the contents of this Gospel made upon 
the line of thought, the modes of éxpression, and the 
special knowledge of the Gospel histoty shown by the 


that only mere fragments of the ancient Christian litera- 
ture have been preserved to us. “The exegetical writings 
of Papias, the church history of Hegesippus, the great 
work of Justin against the heretics, and many other 
documents of great value, are not now extant. The few 
records of that most ancient time which have been 
handed down to us, are not void of traces leading to the 
conviction that their writers were acquainted with the 
Gospel of John. We do not here refer to Clemens of 
Rome ; for his letter to the congregation at Corinth was 
possibly written at a time when the Fourth Gospel had 
not yet been given publicity. But in the writings of 
Barnabas and The Shepherd of Hermas, in the work of 
Ignatius and Polycarp, we find passages full of specifi- 
cally Johannean thoughts and expressions, such as can 
only be satisfactorily explained on the supposition of an 
acquaintance with the Fourth Gospel. 

Of Papias of Hierapolis the church-father Eusebius 
expressly affirms that he made use of the First Epistle of 
John, which, at all events, is the product of the same 
author and time as the Gospel. The newly discovered 
Teaching of the Apostles, which unquestionably dates 
back to the first quarter of the second century, also ex- 
hibits so many points of contact with Johannean thought 
in its eucharistic prayers, that the familiarity of the 
author of this earliest Christian ritua with the Fourth 
Gospel cannot be disputed, but is a settled point. To 
this ancient witness we add Justin the Martyr, who 
wrote his apologetic works about the middle of the 
second century. His allusions to the Gospel are, in 
general, somewhat loose, but not so loose as to prevent 
us from detecting that all four Gospels were lying before 
him. Speaking principally of the Gospel of John, we 
might, at the outset, infer that Justin not only knew it, 
but also availed himself of it, because he states that the 
Memoirs of the Apostles, as he calls the Gospels, were 
written partly by apostles and partly by their disciples. 
Now, had Justin known but one apostolic Gospel, writ- 
ten by Matthew, he certainly could not have éxpressed 
himself as he did in the Dialogue with Trypho (c. 103; 
comp. the First Apology, c. 61). In fact, we find in his 
writings allusions to such events as none of the four 
Gospels narrate besides John; for example, the interview 
with Nicodemus and the words of Jolin the Baptist 
(John 1: 20). If it is a settled point that Justin was 
acquainted with the Gospel of John, then we can accord- 
ingly correctly judge all those passages of Justin based, 
on the whole, upon the Johannean doctrine of the Word, 
even if the particular details of the doctrine developed 
may vary. It isin this connection all the more impor- 
tant to find that the doctrine of the Word is the quin- 
tessence of the Christology of Justin. The latter is thus 
one of the most important witnesses in favor of the 
Fourth Gospel. 

We now turn to the question, Upon what basis does 
the unanimous testimony of the Church, ascribing the 
Fourth Gospel to the Apostle John, rest? for, as we 
have already stated, the Gospel was originally published 
anonymously. Whence the conviction that John the 
apostle, and no other John, wrote the Gospel? The 
answer to this query is found pre-cminently in the Gos- 
pel itself. True, it does not bear the author’s name on 
its forehead, but it suggests it. In the prelude (John 1; 
14), as well as towards the close of the book (19 : 35), the 
author states that he was an eye-witness of the events 
narrated. Considering the whole connection, this eye- 
witness can be no other person than the unnamed bosom 
friend who, at the supper, leaned on Jesus’ breast (13 : 23), 
and in the last hours stood under the cross of the Re- 
deemer (19: 26). Without doubt he belonged to that 
close circle of the three most intimate friends of our Lord. 
The bosom friend cannot be identical with Peter, as the 
latter is several times mentioned beside “the Beloved 
One;” neither can it be James, since we know of his 
premature death. By sheer necessity we are driven to 
the conclusion that John is the “bosom friend.” This 
combination is borne out by the closing words of the 
twenty-first chapter. This chapter was not written by 
John himself, but by some other person. However, 
there can exist no doubt that it was written soon after 
the death of John by personal friends of the apostle. 
Here we are definitely informed that the unnamed be- 
loved disciple, in whom we were constrained to recognize 
the apostle John, is the author of this Gospel (21 : 20-24). 
Consequently, these words are the most primitive testi- 
mony to the Johannean origin of the Gospel. It is a 


testimony from the time of the apostles, probably from 
the church at Ephesus, whose representatives, it seems, 
first made public the Fourth Gospel with the addition of 
chapter 21. 

The second ground, upon which the conviction of the 








writers of that day. Besides this, we must not forget 
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dition ; for those who accepted this tradition were in a 
position to refer to older anthorities, whose recollections 
reached back into the time of the apostles. Irenzus is 
one of the most important bearers of this tradition. In 
his youth, he was a disciple of Polycarp, who was in turn 
a disciple of the Apostle John, and had had personal 
intercourse with him. In a letter to his friend Florinus, 
which Eusebius has preserved in part, Irenseus gives his 
recollections of those important facts. Would Irenzus 
have been so positively convinced of the Johannean 
origin of the Fourth Gospel if his teacher Polycarp had 
not been able to relate to him something certain about 
this Gospel? If the testimony of Irenzus dates back to 
Polycarp, which we do not doubt, then it is of such a 
weighty character that it may not be gainsaid, It 
silences all opposition. Clement of Alexandria and 
Tertullian belong to a somewhat later day already than 
the apostolic time. Nevertheless, Clement was in a posi- 
tion to quote the testimony of presbyters, who lived in a 
time approximate to the date of the production of the 
Gospel. They also testify of the origin and chronologi- 
eal order of the fourth Gospel. In his work against 
Marcion, Tertullian makes reference to the apostolic 
churches concerning the internal worth of the canonical 
Gospel, and in this connection directly mentions the 
churches founded by John. 

In closing, we ask: Did no one in the earliest days of 
Christianity doubt the Johannean origin of the Fourth 
Gospel? Candidly, and with ample reasons, we can 
answer in the negative. With perfect unanimity the 
ancient Christian Church accords this book to the apos- 
tle John. The gnostic Alogians, of whom we know 
through Epiphanius that they rejected the doctrine of 
the Word of John, and therewith also his Gospel, cannot 
be taken into consideration here ; for, firstly, it is not a 
voice in the Church, but the opinion of a small heretic 
sect, which very soon disappeared from the stage of his- 
tory; and, secondly, we are not informed that the Alo- 
gians denied the authorship of John, but that the doc- 
trine of the Word was not agreeable to them, and for 
this reason they desired to know nothing of the Gospel 
of the Word. 

We reaffirm, in conclusion, the statement that the 
whole early Christian Church, as far as we can survey its 
history, unanimously accepted the Fourth Gospel as the 
work of the apostle John, and we have convinced our- 
selves of it that the Church had the most weighty reasons 
for accepting its authenticity and genuineness. 


Berlin, Germany. 





VISITING THE SICK. 


BY, THE REV. JAMES A. R. DICKSON. 


It falls to the lot of every Christian in every position 
in life, at some time or other, to visit the sick. To this 
the Christian is drawn by many silken cords, such as 
sympathy with the suffering, desire to cheer and lighten 
the day of trouble that has come, and a longing, perhaps, 
to impart some spiritual gift, however small it may be. 
One touch of sickness or trouble makes the whole world 
kin. All hearts instinctively go out to the suffering ; 
and by natural kindness, if not by genuine love, they 
insert themselves beneath the burden, and do their best 
to carry it, And this is a God-like act. Now, while this 
is a natural act, it must be acknowledged that to do it 
properly, in the best and wisest way, requires much more 
thought and consideration and Christian intelligence 
than is usually given to it. It requires, above every- 
thing, a right spirit, a wise head, a loving heart, and 
a skillful hand. It requires the whole man to be in the 
best possible condition. 

There is required, first, a right spirit,—a peaceful, 
happy, joyous spirit; one attuned to Jove and sweetness ; 
one full of bright light, inspiring gladness and gratitude ; 
one that will in no way oppress the spirit of the sick, 
but ease and strengthen it. The spirit of a man shines 
through his entire frame, as the light shines sparkling 
out of the bosom of the diamond ; it is seen in his face; 
it is heard in the accents of his voice; it is felt in the 
grip of his hand; it-is declared in his whole bearing. If 
this spirit be carping, discontented, uveasy, out of time, 
melancholic, then it will fall upon and overshadow the 
sick one, and exert an exceedingly malign influence. It 
will do hurt; it will increase fever ; it will retard recov- 
ery. It will aggravate all unfavorable symptoms. It 
will be a positive hindrance to the sick one, rather than 
ahelp. It may be true that misery loves company ; but 
our sick ones must not have such company if they can 
be shielded from it. The very opposite is what they 
need. As the sweet sunshine is the most health-giving 
agent in the sick-room, purifying the air, cheering the 
heart with the inspiration of bright, sweet hopes; so the 








lovely sunshine of a beautiful, happy, loving spirit is, in 
the sick-room, second only to the sunshine of the clear 
day. How reviving and refreshing it is! How it bright- 
ens the dull face, and soothes the pain, and wakens 
strains of sweet music in the heart! It is a blessed cor- 
dial; it is a healing influence; it isabenediction. This 
is the first and, we may say, the most important thing. 

There is required, second, a wise head,—a thoughtful, 
considerate mind to take in at a glance the situation; to 
know what to do and what to say; to know, too, how 
long to stay. As a rule, short visits suit the sick best. 
A long visit becomes burdensome through the draught 
it makes upon the strength, and tlirough the heavy strain 
it involves upon the attention. It wearies and irritates, 
instead of resting and enlivening, by the change. This 
should therefore be guarded against. A bright, cheery, 
short call is a great boon; it leaves a favorable impres- 
sion. What to say to the sick is a very difficult subject 
to deal with. It requires great wisdom and tact to know 
when to speak and when to keep silence. Silence is 
often in the sick-room most expressive, truly golden, 
because it shows a true appreciation of the condition of 
the patient. But-when we may speak, what to say, de- 
mands a wise head. No marvel that the wisest man, in 
pondering this subject, exclaimed: “‘ How forcible are 
right words!” “A word fitly spoken is like apples of 
gold in pictures of silver.” This we may surely conceive 
right in the circumstances: Never to carry evil tidings 
into the sick-room ; never to expatiate on the trouble 
under which the sick one is laboring, so as to cause it to 
possess and weigh upon the mind,—it does that suffi- 
ciently already, we may easily imagine; never to utter 
mere empty phrases and insincere wishes; never to say 
a word to bring a shadow on the heart, or an evil feeling 
into the soul; never to make minute inquiries as to this 
and that in the symptoms and disease of the sick one. 
Miss Nightingale, one of the best and most intelligent of 
nurses, says on this point: “In general, patients who 
are really ill do not want to talk about themselves.” The 
visitor of the sick goes out of the green breathing world, 
full of activity and joy and beauty and brightness, into 
the sick-room; and therefore into that he should carry 
some of the most desirable and most pleasant thoughts 
and things that he can. In this way he shall become a 
minister of good; he shall change the current of the 
thoughts, that have been setting hard in upon self, to 
something objective and something enjoyable; he shall 
contribute a pleasant variety; he shall enter into real, 
helpful fellowship. Good news is always in place, 
always proper to the occasion. 

There is required, third, a loving heart,—a heart long- 
ing to confer some real, substantial good, some spiritual 
good. The sick one has a spiritual, as well as a physical, 
nature, which the loving heart cares for, and ministers 
to, in all possible ways. It is true that few doors may 
be open for this; but, on gentle pressure, they readily 
open, and an abundant entranceisobtained. The loving 
heart has an exquisite sense of what is most suitable in 
the circumstances; it has an instinctive and delicate 
appreciation of the becoming and the fit. Here is Miss 
Adelaide L. Newton’s solace for a sick one: “ I comfort 
myself with that wonderful promise, that God himself 
will be strengthening you upon the bed of languishing, 
and will himself make your bed. Don’t you like the 
marginal reading there, ‘Turn your bed’? the word 
meaning to ‘turn or change the condition of a thing.’ 
I think it must be meant to teach us God’s minute 
knowledge and care about our earthly tabernacle, show- 
ing that he can adapt his omnipotence as well to the 
least thing in a sick-room as to the greatest thing in a 
kingdom.” There is a cheering, comforting, invigorat- 
ing thought to fill the mind of a sick one with. That is 
a real spiritual gift. Pauli deals in much the same way 
with those suffering under trying persecutions, which 
consolation is equally in place with the sick (see Heb. 
12: 5-10). Sometimes the patient may be in such a 
physical condition that even prayer seems useless, so far 
as he is concerned. But this is a mistake. Prayer is 
always proper and helpful where even we could not hope 
it to be. A minister had visited a man on his death- 
bed who was delirious, and, returning home, met Dr. 


Chalmers. “ Well,” said Dr. Chalmers, “did you pray 
with him?” ‘No; he was delirious, but I prayed with 
the family.” “Ah, you did wrong, sir! Who knows 


but that some old train of thought might have been 
stirred up by the tones of a familiar voice? You did 
very wrong, sir.” A severe rebuke this, but one to which 
very many are exposed. 

There is required, fourth, a skillful hand,—a ready, 
nimble, gentle hand to do service; to close a shutter 
when the light is glaring, to work a fan when no air is 





needed, to adjust a pillow to the head,—in a word, to do 
any little thing that kindness or consideration dictates; 
to cull a flower from the plants in the garden, and carry 
it into the sick-room, or to choose out some little deli- 
cacy and bear it thither. Miss Nightingale says: 
“ Variety of form and brilliancy of color, in the objects 
presented to patients, are actual means of recovery.- But 
it must be slow variety; for example, if you show a pa- 
tient ten or twelve engravings successively, ten to one 
that he does not become cold and faint, or feverish, or 
even sick; but hang one up opposite to him, one on each 
successive day, or week, or month, and he will revel in 
the variety. The folly and ignorance which reign too 
often supreme over the sick-room cannot be better ex- 
emplified than by this: While the nurse will leave the 
patient stewing in a corrupting atmosphere, the best 
ingredient of which is carbonic acid, she will deny 
him, on the plea of unhealthiness, a glass of cut flowers 
or a growing plant. Now, no one ever saw ‘ overcrowd- 
ing’ by plants in a room or ward. And the carbonic 
acid they give off at night would not poison a fly; nay, 
in overcrowded rooms they actually absorb carbonic 
acid and give off oxygen. Cut flowers also decompose 
water and produce oxygen gas.” 

These are’ wise words, flowing out of an experience 
that every one must respect. The reward of the con- 
scientious performance of this duty lies not only in a 
clear and approving conscience and in the gratitude of 
the relieved sufferer, but, most of all, in our Lord’s ap- 
probation : “ Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least 
of these my brethren, ye did it unto me;” “I was sick, 
and ye visited me.” 





A MODEL SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER. 


In order that the reader may not think that all the 
model Sunday-schools are at the East, I want to say a 
word about one in Chicago, that of Christ Reformed 
Episcopal Church, on Michigan Avenue. It is not of 
the arrangement of the rooms, of fine methods of teach- 
ing, nor yet of the excellent programme of exercises I 
desire to speak; but of some side-lights and helps in 
connection with this school. 

A stranger visiting this school would not be left to 
grope his way around alone. Before reaching the door 
of the school-room he would meet some oue to shake 
hands with him. A gentleman is there who makes this 
his business; he has been engaged in it nearly twenty 
years. Just think of it! Shaking hands in Christ’s name 
for twenty years! In fact, they shake hands a great 
deal at Christ Church Sunday-school. If you are intro- 
duced to Bishop Cheney,-the rector,—and you are pretty 
sure to be if he is there,—you will shake hands again. 
He will not look over and beyond you, to see if any one 
else is coming in, but somehow he looks right down into 
your eyes, as if he were glad to see you, and the warm 
pressure of his hand assures you of this. If you go there 
the next Sabbath, he will shake hands with you again, 
and call you by name. This may seem a little thing; 
but people like to be called by their names, especially in 
a strange Sunday-school. It is said’ that this is a 
peculiarity of the good Bishop, that he has a special gift 
in remembering names. Sometimes even a small gift 
can be cultivated until it grows and grows and grows. 

The Bishop leads the teachers’-meeting, too. Some 
one familiar with his study says he spends more time 
preparing for that duty than he does for his sermons, 
This is another of his peculiarities—in thinking the 
church is dependent for its growth, both spiritually and 
numerically, on the Sunday-school; and he wants it to 
have the best he has to give. A list of printed questions 
is prepared every week, and distributed in advance for 
the teachers’-meeting. Certain teachers are requested 
to be prepared to give answers to some of them, in addi- 
tion to their general study. Not much coaxing is neces- 
sary to get an audience at these meetings, for people 
outside the church come long distances to attend them. 

The superintendent of this school is Mr. John Benham, 
He, too, believes in shaking hands and getting acquainted 
with people; and as soon as the opening éxercises of the 
school are over, it does not take. many minutes for him 
to know the strangers who may be present, and to find 
just the right way to make them feel at home. 
boyhood is not so many years in the past that he has 
forgotten that boys and girls need attention through the 
week, as well as on the Sabbath. He is constantly on 
the alert to find means of entertaining them. “The 
best, or nothing” is his motto. One Thursday evening 
was chosen, not very long ago, for a chalk-talk, by Pro- 
fessor French, a leading artist of the North-west. The 


stirring, to lift a cup or spread a coverlet when it is! house was filled with children, parents, and teachers. 
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Many of the children were from homes where Professor 
French was unknown; and it may be, when they saw 
what wonderful things could be done with crayon on 
paper, they received impressions and an inspiration that 
may some day lift them out of poverty and ignorance. 

Two years ago the superintendent spent three months 
in Europe. Like most travelers, he brought back a large 
collection of pictures. No sooner was he home than he 
began to study how these could be used for his Sunday- 
school. He bought a stereopticon and- canvas sixteen 
feet square. With these, from time to time, his pictures 
have been exhibited, aot only for the benefit of his own 
school, buf for many schools of Cook County. One 
illustrated lecture is entitled, ‘Over the Ocean to Lon- 
don,” in which he presents eighty pictures of scenes on 
the sea-voyage, and in Liverpool and London. In the 
printed notices given to the children when the lecture 
was given, it was suggested that if they would read up 
concerning the Houses of Parliament, Lambeth Palace, 
Westminster Abbey, St. James’ Palace, London Bridge, 
and the Tower of London, it would render the views ‘of 
greater interest to them. This superintendent believes 
that an entertainment should be instructive as well as 
enjoyable. Perhaps he is helping to solve the problem 
of how to get children interested in a higher class of 
literature than generally occupies their attention. The 
children needed no urging to attend this lecture; nearly 
six hundred came through a pouring rain. Each one 
had a free ticket, on which his name was written, and 
the number of a reserved seat. When seated, they found 
themselves with their classmates and teacher. All of 
this systematic planning, of course, requires much time 
and thought; and it may be imagined that the superin- 
tendent of this school is a man of leisure, but he is not. 
Neither is he a millionaire; but what many men (and 
professed Christians at that) spend on cigars and high 
living, he spends in those things that.tend to elevate the 
spiritual, social, and intellectual life of those whom God 
has intrusted to his care. 

Where the side-lights of a Sunday-school are so bright, 
and the eonsecrated pastor and superintendent work in 
such perfect unison, there need be no fear that its spirit- 
ual life is neglected. If all superintendents would 
follow Mr. Benham’'s example, not literally, perhaps, 
but in employing such means as they can command to 
reach the growing boys and girls during the week, they 
would find the Bible lessons easier to teach on the Sab- 
bath, and in a few years there would be better men and 
women around them. 





GRACIOUS GIFTS AND BLIND EYES. 


BY THE REV. G. T. PACKARD. 


Sunday-schools suffer from a failure to recognize the 
fact that power to teach is as distinct a gift as the old 
power to heal. For the sake of a convenient solution of 
the problem of keeping the list of teachers full, the 
clergyman or superintendent, often both of them, in ex- 
ecutive session, may determine to make a teacher out of 
the warden’s or deacon’s daughter, or the son of the 
heaviest giver in the parish. It happens, likewise, that 
a person is given a class merely because he is deeply 
religious. Official or spiritual considerations thus con- 
trol in a matter where the primary question is, Can A 
or B (of course a communicant) make a class under- 
stand “the principles of the doctrine of Christ”? I 
am not unmindful of Sunday-schools where the avail- 
able material for teachers is piteously inadequate. In 
some cases it is necessary to accept willingness to serve 
and devoutness unaccompanied by good grammar. No 
doubt, there are schools where the selection of a teacher 
is more like a capture than a choice, so difficult is it to 
lay hands on any one who is remotely competent to 
teach. These are the exceptions, not included in this 
survey. It is the teacher who is to work in an average 
Sunday-school that I have in mind. 

I made, I remember, a discovery in ‘college. Certain 
men who were low in rank, on the whole, somehow suc- 
ceeded remarkably in their vacation teaching. In disci- 
pline, in ability to state clearly what a proposition meant, 
in power to stimulate classes, these rather uninteresting 
students astonished me. They displayed a positive 
genius for the work. It was as éurprising as if a stunted 
oak had suddenly covered itself with a magnolia tree’s 
blossoms. Then, for the first time, I recognized the fact 
that capacity to instruct and control may be developed 
in minds far from brilliant. In teaching, the last may 
be first. It would be unconventional, it is true, but most 
profitable, if all in authority in a Sunday-school should 
make it a standing duty to be on the watch for signs, in 
‘unexpected quarters, of a genius for teaching. A pastor 
might well count it more of a victory to have discovered 





such a teacher on the fringes of his congregation, than 
to have found that commentators needlessly differ about 
the force of a Greek particle. 

The coming teacher in your school, O excellent but 
possibly blind superintendent! may. be that unbrilliant 
young man or young woman whose gift of teaching 
slumbers, as a rose blooms within its closed petals. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A WINGED THING. 
BY CLARA DOTY BATES. 


Ig it a bird 
That out from the leaves 
Makes fearless launch 
And the soft air cleaves, 
Hovers and perches or upward springs 
With perfect trust in its own small wings? 


Or is it a bee 
Whose flight is sped 
To buckwheat blossom 
Or clover head? 
Or a butterfly poising, hour by hour, 
Like a petal dropped from a yellow flower? 


Is it gnat, or midge, 
Or tiny fly, 
That, born to-day, 
To-day must die, 
Glad with living, yet lost to sight 
As.a speck or mote in the sundown light? 


Nay, neither a gnat, 
Though as small, maybe; 
Nor a butterfly, 
Nor yet a bee; 
Far journeying, soaring, yet not a bird 
Is our wingéd thing,—it is a word. 


As well may you try 
The track to follow 
Of bluebird, robin, 
Or skimming swallow, 
As to find the path a word may trace, 
The lips it left, or its hiding-place. 


As well may you question 
A clover-top, 
“On which white tuft 
Did the last bee stop?”’ 
Or roadside weed, or pool close by, 
“Where is yesterday’s butterfly ?” 


Rut if it is sweet 
And pure and true, 
Undreamed-of good 
A word may do. 
There are always doubts to be made plain, 
Always some wound to be healed of pain. 


Then guard the thought, 
Oh! guard the tongue, 
That when these wingéd 
. Things have sprung 
Forth from the lips on their far track, 
There be no need to wish them back. 





MISS MATTY’S NEW HEART. 
BY EDNA SHELDRAKE. 


It was cool and pleasant in Matty’s room upstairs, 
with the breeze stirring the white curtains at the win- 
dows, and gently lifting the brown curls of Matty herself, 
seated beside a little table on which were* piled her 
school-books. This room was her own particular nook, 
—‘“den,” papa called it. There were pots of bright gera- 
niums in one window, while a canary in his gilded cage 
occupied the other. 

A pretty little room it was; but the occupant and 
owner took no note of the handsome carpet or the blue 





and white walls, not even of the knick-knacks, so dear 
to a girl’s heart, scattered about. She did not hear the | 
bird-notes, filling the air with melody ; she did not feel | 
the breeze; but, instead, she was hot and uncomfortable. | 
She was, in truth, deep in a conversation. Her rhetoric | 
lay open before her, several sheets of writing-paper lay 
spread on the table, but she was talking; and while so 
doing, the end of her pen-holder was nervously chewed. 
You see, Matty was talking to—Matty. The girl in the 
chair was the outside Matty, and the girl she was talking 
to was the inside Matty. 

“T wouldn’t do it,” says inside. 

“T am going to,” says outside. 

“O Matty, don’t! Just think!” urges inside. 

“T won’t think! I’ll make those girls open their eyes 
for once. Hateful things!” 





“ But, Matty, it will be just the same as stealing.” 


“Stealing!” screams outside. “The idea! How can | 
it be stealing just to write down something you find in 
an old newspaper and read it in school? Why, I could 
write as good as that myself, any way!” 

“But you know you'll say it’s your composition, and 
it isn’t.” 

“T won’t say a word about it. “Tn just hand it in with 
the others, and I’m sure I can’t help what teachers 
choose to think. Why, Professor Wright might make 
mistakes about lots of things, and it would be none of 
my business!” 

“What would your Sunday-school teacher think if she 
knew you—” 

“ Hasn’t got anything to do with Sunday-schools. This 
is a school composition.” 

“ How can you say your prayers,” still pleads inside, 
in a very faint voice, “if you—” 

“T said I was going to, andI am. So there! Won’t 
those hateful girls stare? They won’t know what half 
the words mean. I don’t think I know what they all 
mean,” she added, dubiously ; “but I can look them up 
in the dictionary !” 

“But, Matty, it is so”—the voice counted very far 
away—“ wrong, and you know—” She took up the 
newspaper and dipped the pen in the ink, Then she 
carefully copied word for word. Next she looked it 
over to see that the punctuation was correct, and that 
there was no mistake. The page was neatly folded, and 
across the top was written ‘“ Matty Matthews’s Com- 
position.” 

When Matty was a wee little thing, her lips not yet 
able to form words, her baby ears had heard that she was 
a “bright” child; grown older, her elders had injudi- 
ciously praised her for aptness in learning, until the 
present time, when, fourteen years old, her vanity had 
become so awakened, that, refused praise and adulation, 
Matty became vain, selfish, haughty, and overbearing ; 
as a consequence, disliked by her school-fellows. Con- 
scious of this, no longer receiving from them the flattery 
so dear to her, she resolved, if she could not win their 
love, that they should at least envy her. 

Every month the pupils in the school were required 
to write compositions. The most meritorious one was 
selected to be read, while the writer’s name occupied the 
roll of honor. Not satisfied with her own efforts, Matty 
was finally tempted—and yielded—to do what we have 
just seen. 

She was pretty busy all Saturday, and the thought of 
what she had done did not trouble her. If it did creep 
in at some odd moment, she resolutely put it out of her 
mind. Not until the next morning, while looking over 
her lesson preparatory to going to Sunday-school, did she 
feel much concern. ‘“ Miss Lulu,” she reflected, “had 
such clear grey eyes, they just looked through one. Sup- 
pose Miss Lulu knew—” But she wouldn’t think about 
such unpleasant things. How pretty her hair was! That 
shade of blue was very becoming, too. 

That Sunday the lesson was in Matthew, the fifteenth 
chapter, and when they came to the verse about the 
heart, Miss Lulu, her teacher, drew such a picture of the 
heart when it is unregenerate, unrenewed, that all in 
the class were impressed. Then she told them that 
Christ could give them a new heart if they had faith in 
him. It was not in vain that Miss Lulu spent an hour 
in prayer that morning; not in vain that she pleaded 
with God during the week to bless that Sunday morn- 
ing’s lesson. One precious soul had been made to see 
itself as it was in the sight of God. The troubled face 
was noted; after the class was gone, she had a long con- 
versation with Matty, at the close of which Matty went 
out with a bright face and, we believe, a new heart. 

When Monday morning came, Matty had another talk, 
this time with Professor Wright. Nothing was kept 
back. She confessed to him that the composition she 
handed in, with her name attached, was not hers at all, 
but one copied from an old newspaper; and four days 
later, when the compesitions were returned, Matty’s was 
marked zero. The girls stared, and whispered some com- 
ments, but they were not quite so severe as they would 
have been a week previous. Somehow, something had | 
come over Matty. She was not so disagreeable as she 
used to be. She stepped forward, and said: “Girls, 


| Professor Wright says I need not tell you unless I want 


to, but Ido want to. This composition is not mine; I 
copied it, and pretended it was mine. I’m sorry, and— 
and I want you all to forgive me.” Matty then broke 
down ; but the girls all kissed her, and said to themselves 
that certainly something had come over Matty. 

They did not know about the new heart, but Matty 
knew; and more than one, by her influence and quiet 
example, has been led to trust the same Saviour that 
Matty did that Sunday morning. 
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1. April 4.—The Word Made Flesh John 1 :1-18 
2, April 11.—The First Disciples. John 1 : 35-51 
3. April 18.—The First Miracle John 2: 1-11 
4. April 25.—Jesus and Nicodemus... John 3 : 1-18 
5. John 4 : 5-26 
6. John 4 : 27-42 
9. John 4 : 43-54 
8. soseseeeed ODN 5 2 5-18 
9, May 30.—Jesus Feeding Five Thousand............ccsccsseseseresee John 6 : 1-21 
10, June 6.—Jesus the Bread Of Life...........0..cccsssocesssssssssesvesces John 6 ; 22-40 
11. June 13,—Jesus the Christ.. 0 John 7 : 37-52 
12, JUNE W,.—Jesus and ADTAHAM,..........cccecserceveeeversersenen John 8 : 31-38, 44-59 


13. June 27.—Review. 





LESSON XIII, SUNDAY, JUNE 27, 1886. 
SECOND QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


HOME READINGS. 
: : Ot. Lesson I. John 1: 1-18. 
Monday, June 21: } Lesson II. John 1: 35-51. 


Lesson III. John 2: 1-11. 
Lesson IV. John 3: 1-18. 
93: | Lesson V. John 4: 5-26. 


Tuesday, June 22: 


Wednesday, June 


| en VI. John 4: 27-42. 
o4. J Lesson VII. John 4: 43-54, 
Thursday, June 24: I n VIII. John 5: 5-18. 


Lesson IX. John 6: 1-21. 
oon PS ap oe 6: 22-40. 

is zsson XI. John” : 37-52. 
Saturday, June 26: ) Tesson XII. John 8: 31-88, 44-59. 
Sunday, June 27 : Honors to the Only Begotten (Rev. 5 : 1-14). 


Friday, June 25: 





TITLES AND GOLDEN TEXTS. 

Go.pen TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
glory as of the only begotten from the Father.—John 1 : 14, 

I. THE WORD MADE FLESH. 
The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us.—John 1: 14. 
II. THE FIRST DISCIPLES. 
The two disciples heard him speak, and they followed Jesus. 
—John 1 : 37, 


Ill. THE FIRST MIRACLE. 
This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and 


manifested forth his glory ; and his disciples believed on him. 
—John 2: 11. 
IV. JESUS AND NICODEMUS. 


Ye must be born again.—John 8 : 7. 
V. JESUS AT THE WELL. 
God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must worship 
him in spirit and in truth.—John 4 : 24, 
VI. SOWING AND REAPING. 
One soweth, and another reapeth.—John 4 : 37. 
VII. THE NOBLEMAN'S SON. 
Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way ; thy son liveth_—John 4: 50. 
VIII. JESUS AT BETHESDA. 
Wilt thou be made whole ?—John 5 : 6. 
IX. JESUS FEEDING FIVE THOUSAND. 
Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life—John 6 : 35. 
X. JESUS THE BREAD OF LIFE. 
Lord, evermore give us this bread.—John 6 : 34. 
XI. JESUS THE CHRIST. 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God.— Matt. 16 : 16. 
XII, JESUS AND ABRAHAM. 


Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day : and he saw it, 
and was glad.—John 8 : 56. 





TOPICS AND OUTLINES. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER : The Glory of the Only Begotten. 


1, Topic : Christ’s Personal Glory. 
‘1. Divinity. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Radiance. 
3. Grace. 


to 


; Topic : A Glorious Leader, 
1. Glorious in Attracting Followers. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Glorious in Begetting Enthusiasm. 
3. Glorious in Disclosing Truth. 
3. Topic : A Glorious Guest. 
1. Jesus at the Feast. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Jesus in an Emergency. 
3. Jesus at his Work. 
. Topic : A Glorious Teacher. 
1..A Teacher Sent of God. 
OUTLINE: { 2. A Teacher Able to Teach. 
3. A Teacher Able to Save. 
5. Topic : A Glorious Companion. 
( 1. Sympathetic. 
OUTLINE: < 2. Helpful. 
3: Divine. 


he 


a 


. Topic : A Glorious Harvester. 
(1. With a Solitary Pupil. 
OUTLINE: { 2, With a Group of Disciples. 
is With a City’s Population. 
- Topic : A Glorious Healer. 
1. Beholding the Woes of Men. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Bestowing the Help of God. 
3, Relieving the Woes of Men, 


~ 


ory 





8. Topic : A Glorious Worker. 
1. Working for Physical Good. 
OUTLINE: 4 2. Working for Spiritual Good. 
3. Working as God Works. 
9. Topic : A Glorious Helper. 
1. Anticipating Man’s Want. 
OUTLINE : {2 Supplying Man’s Want. 
3. Dispelling Man’s Fears. 
10. Topic : A Glorious Sustainer. 
1. Meat which Perishes. 
OUTLINE: <2, Meat which Endures. 
3. Meat which Glorifies. 
11. Topic : A Glorious Prophet. 
1. Proffering Blessings. 
OUTLINE : 12 Awakening Thought. 
3. Baffling Foes. 
12. Topie : A Glorious Liberator. 
1. Freedom Proffered. 
OUTLINE: { 2. Bondage Demonstrated. 
3. Death Vanquished. 





REVIEW BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word wasGod. 'Fhesame 
was in the beginning with God. All things were made by him; 
and without him was not anything made that hath been made. 
In him was life ; and the life was the light of men (John 1 : 1-4). 

Scholars: The Word was made flesh, and dwelt among us 
(John 1: 14), 

Teachers: As many as received him, to them gave he the 
right to become children of God (John 1 : 12). 

All; Behold what manner of love the Father hath bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called children of God (1 John 3:1). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent : One of the two that heard John 
speak, and followed him, was Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother. 
He findeth first his own brother Simon, and saith unto him, We 
have found the Messiah (which is, being interpreted, Christ). 
He brought him unto Jesus. Jesus looked upon him, and said, 
Thou art Simon the son of John: thou shalt be called Cephas 
(which is by interpretation, Peter) (John 1 : 40-42). 

Scholars : The two disciples heard him speak, and they fol- 
lowed Jesus (John 1 : 37). . 

Teachers : If any man would come after me, let him den 
himself, and take up his cross, and follow me (Matt. 16 : 24). 

All: I will follow thee, Lord (Luke 9 : 61). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : Jesus saith unto them, Fill the 
waterpots with water. And they filled them up to the brim. 
And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the ruler 
of the feast. And they bare it. And when the ruler of the 
feast tasted the water now become wine, and knew not whence 
it was (but the servants which had drawn the water knew), the 
ruler of the feast calleth the bridegroom, and saith unto him, 
Every man setteth on first the good wine; and when men have 
drunk freely, then that which is worse : thou hast kept the good 
wine until now (John 2: 7-10). 

Scholars: This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of 
Galilee, and manifested forth his glory; and his disciples be- 
lieved on him (John 2:11). 

Teachers : He that believeth on the Son hath eternal life 
(John 3 : 36). . 

All : I believe; help thou mine unbelief (Mark 9 : 24), 


Lesson 4.—Superintendent: And as Moses lifted up the ser- 
pent in the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up: that whosoever believeth may in him have eternal life. 
For God so loved the world, that he gave his-only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
eternal life (John 3: 14-16). 

Scholars : Ye must be born again (Jolin 3 : 7). 

Teachers: Except a man be born anew, he cannot see the 
kingdom of God (John 3 : 3). 

All: Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things (Psa. 119 : 18). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: Jesus saith unto her, Woman, 
believe me, the hour cometh, when neither’ in this mountain, 
nor in Jerusalem, shall ye worship the Father. Ye worship that 
which ye know not: we worship that which we know: for sal- 
vation is from the Jews. But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and truth: for such doth the Father seek to be his worshippers 
(John 4 : 21-23), 

Scholars : God is a Spirit: and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth (John 4 : 24). 

Teachers : O come, let us worship and bow down; let us kneel 
before the Lord our Maker (Psa. 95 : 6). 

All: Thy face, Lord, will I seek (Psa. 27 : 8). 


Lesson 6.—Superintendent : Say not ye, There are yet four 
months, and then cometh the harvest? behold, I say unto you, 
Lift up your eyes, and look on the fields, that they are white al- 
ready unto harvest. He that reapeth receiveth wages, and 
gathereth fruit unto life eternal; that he that soweth and he 
that reapeth may rejoice together (John 4 : 35, 36). 

Scholars : One soweth, and another reapeth (John 4 : 37), 

Teachers : They that sow in tears shall reap in joy (Psa. 126 : 5). 

All: Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters (Isa. 32 : 20). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent : He came therefore again unto 
Cana of Galilee, where he made the water wine. And there 
was a certain nobleman, whose son was sick at Capernaum. 
When he heard that Jesus was come out of Judxa into Galilee, he 
went unto him, and besought him that he would come down, 
and heal his son; for he was at the point of death. Jesus 
therefore said unto him, Except ye see signs and wonders, ye 
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will in no wise believe. The nobleman saith unto him, Sir, 
come down ere my child die (John 4 : 46-49). 

Scholars: Jesus saith unto him, Go thy way ; thy son liveth 
(John 4 : 50). 

Teachers: The free gift of God is eternal life in Christ Jesus 
our Lord (Rom. 6 : 23). . 

All: Bless me, even me also, O my father (Gen. 27 : 34). 

Lesson 8.—Superintendent : And a certain man was there, 
which had been thirty and eight years in his infirmity. When 
Jesus saw him lying, and knew that he had been now a long 
time in that-ease, he saith unto him, Wouldest thou be made 
whole? The sick man answered him, Sir, I have noman, when 
the water is troubled, to put me jnto the pool: but while I am 
coming, another steppeth down before me. ¢ Jesus saith unto 
him, Arise, take up thy bed, and walk. And straightway the 
man was made whole, and took up his bed and walked (John 
5 : 5-9). 

Scholars : Wilt thou be made whole? (John 5 :6). 

Teachers : He woundeth, and his hands make whole (Job 5: 18.) 

All: Jesus, Master, have mercy on us (Luke 17 : 13). 

Lesson 9.—Superintendent : Philip answered him, Two hun- 
dred pennyworth of bread is not sufficient for them, that every 
one may take a little. One of his disciples, Andrew, Simon 
Peter’s brother, saith unto him, There is a lad here, which hath 
five barley loaves, and two fishes: but what are these among so 
many? Jesus said, Make the people sit down. Now there was 
much grass in the place. So the men sat down, in number 
about five thousand. Jesus therefore took the loaves; and 
having given thanks, he distributed to them that were set 
down; likewise also of the fishes as much as they would (John 
6: 7-11). 

Scholars: Jesus said unto them, I am the bread of life (John 
6: 35). 

Teachers: He. . 
(Psa. 105 : 40). 

All : Give us this day our daily bread (Matt. 6 : 11). 


Lesson 10.—Superintendent : They said therefore unto him, 
What must we do, that we may work the works of God? Jesus 
answered and said unto them, This is the work of God, that ye 
believe on him whom he hath sent. They said therefore unto him, 
What then doest thou for a sign, that we may see, and believe 
thee? what workest thou? Our fathers ate the manna in the 
wilderness; as it is written, He gave them bread out of heaven 
to eat. Jesus therefore said unto them, Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, It was not Moses that gave you the bread out of 
heaven; but my Father giveth you the true bread out of 
heaven. For the bread of God is that which cometh down 
out of heaven, and giveth life unto the world (John 6 : 28-33). 

Scholars: Lord, evermore give us this bread (John 6 : 34). 

-Teachers : Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness: for they shall be filled (Matt. 5: 6). 

All: O satisfy us in the morning with thy mercy; that we 
may rejoice and be glad all our days (Psa. 90 : 14). 

Lesson 11.—Superintendent : Now on the last day, the great 
day of the feast, Jesus stood and cried, saying, Ifany man thirst, 
let him come unto me, and drink. He that believeth on me, as 
the scripture hath said, out of his belly shall flow rivers of living 
water. But this spake he of the Spirit, which they that be- 
lieved on him were to receive: for the Spirit was not yet given; 
because Jesus was not yet glorified. Some of the multitude 
therefore, when they heard these words, said, This is of a truth 
the prophet. Others said, This is the Christ (John 7 : 37-41). 

Scholars: Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God 
(Matt. 16 : 16). 

Teachers : Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of 
God, God abideth in him, and he in God (1 John 4: 15). 

All: He is the Son of God (Aets 9 : 20). 

Lesson 12.—Superintendent : If ye abide in my word, then 
are ye truly my disciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the 
truth shall make you free. They answered unto him, We be 
Abraham’s seed, and have never yet been in bondage to any 
man: how sayest thou, Ye shall be made free? Jesus answered 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Every one that committeth 
sin is the bondservantof sin. And the bondservant abideth not 
in the house for ever: the son abideth for ever. If therefore the 
Son shall make you free, ye shall be free indeed (John 8 : 31-36). 

Scholars : Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my day: and 
he saw it, and was glad (John 8 : 56). 

Teachers : Blessed are your eyes, for they see (Matt. 13 : 16). 

All: Wé shall be like him; for we shall see him even as he is 
(1 John 3: 2). 


. satisfied them with the bread of heaven 





" RECAPITULATION. 


1. Historical.—With this quarter, the study of John’s Gos- 
pel began. The biography of Jesus given by this evangelist 
is unique. It does not begin with its hero, nor even with his 
ancestry, but it takes its starting-point “in the beginning.” 
Lesson I. is “ not dnly an introduction te this Gospel, but an 
introduction to Christianity.’ For this reason, the Word, 
who became incarnate in the man Christ Jesus, is first set 
forth in his essential glory; then in his revealed glory, as 
men saw it during his wonderful life among them. 

The events of Jesus’ boyhood and youth are omitted by 
John. The ministry of his appointed forerunner, John the 
Baptist, is sketched, however, especially in the evidences 
which assured him that Jesus of Nazareth was indeed the 
Christ. By this means John opens the way to the narrative 
concerning The First Disciples, as set forth in Lesson II. 

Immediately after gathering these disciples, Jesus went to 
his Galilean home, The wedding at Cana transpired imme- 
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diately, and he and his disciples were guests. Here he wrought 
The First Miracle, thus manifesting forth. his glory and eon- 
firming the faith of his disciples (Lesson III.). 

Soon after this miracle the Lord again journeyed southward 
to Jerusalem, that he might attend the passover of (probably) 
the spring of 27 A. D. His words and acts in the temple at 
this season drew popular attention, and excited comment and 
thonght among all classes. So it came to pass that Nicode- 
mus was impressed, and sought a private interview with Jesus 
by night. This wonderful conversation constitutes the subject- 
matter of Lesson IV. 

How much time elapsed between the interview with Nico- 
demus and that with the woman at Jacob’s well is not abso- 
lutely clear. Some think his stay in Judea was short, placing 
the date of Lessons V. and VI. in March or April, 27 A. D. 
Others separate the two interviews by several months, placing 
the latter in December, 27 A. D., or January, 28 A.D. The 
exact season, however, is unimportant. The great lessons 
taught by Jesus at the Well are worthy of all attention, even 
though the date be wholly disregarded. 

Lesson VI. follows so directly upon its predecessor that it 
néeds merely to be suggested that the “harvest” referred to 
may be either that of the summer or the winter; or, there 
may be no reference whatever to material harvests, but solely 
to those which are spiritual. 

A brief interval only elapses between the scenes in Samaria 
and the healing of The Nobleman’s Son (Lesson VII.). Jesus 
returned to Galilee famous. To his early reputation there 
he had added the record of “all the things that he did at 
Jerusalem at the feast.” That he should be sought by an 
afflicted nobleman was, therefore, quite natural. 

After the healing of the nobleman’s son, Jesus continued 
to teach and to do his wonderful works in Galilee; Nazareth, 
Capernaum, and the shores of the lake, being the usual fields 
of his labor. The scene of Lesson VIII. is Jerusalem, at the 
time of a feast, which probably was the passover, opening the 
second year of the Lord’s ministry. The healing of the im- 
potent man, and the consequent fame of Jesus, aroused a 
spirit of persecution against him which finally culminated in 
his crucifixion. 

After the healing at Bethesda, nearly a year passed before 
the events of Lesson IX. occurred. During this interval, 
Jesus labored in Galilee again, delivering the Sermon on the 
Mount, and performing many of his most wonderful works. 
The twelve had returned from their mission, and great crowds 
flocked after them and their Master. To avoid this multi- 
tude, Jesus retired into the uninhabited place to the east of 
the Sea of Galilee, and here he fed the five thousand. All 
the evangelists record this miracle. 

Lesson X. tells of the multitude pursuing Jesus and the 
disciples from the eastern to the western side of the lake, and 
of the discourses which followed their finding him. The time 
was just’ before the passover,—probably i in April, and a year 
before the Lord’s death. 

Six months passed between the discourse of the last lesson, 
which was spoken in Capernaum, and the occurrences of Les- 
son XI., which are located at Jerusalem, in the temple, during 
the feast of tabernacles. In this interval, Jesus had been 
teaching and working in Galilee, and in the regions beyond 
to the north and east. His arrival at Jerusalem was undis- 
covered for a time, though much inquiry had been made con- 
cerning him; finally, in the midst of the feast, he came forth 
from retirement and began teaching in the temple. 

The events of Lesson XII. followed, most likely, in imme- 
diate connection upon those of the preceding lesson. 

2. Analytical_—The topic for the quarter will serve readily 
as a central thought, about which to cluster the twelve les- 
sons. View them all as illustrating 


THE GLORY OF THE ONLY BEGOTTEN. 


Who is the Only Begotten? Where in the Scriptures is he 
so designated? What is the meaning of this title? Why 
may it be applied to none else? What feature of his glory 
is most conspicuous in Lesson I.? How is this feature made 
conspicuous in this lesson? What practical suggestion does 
this feature furnish us? 

The golden text of the quarter also will furnish a practical 
line of review. What glory of the Only Begotten do we be- 
hold in Lesson I.? Following this line of questioning will 
readily call out the treasures of each lesson. 

1. Christ's Personal Glory——His personal glory appears 
chiefly in his (1) Divinity ; for he was in the beginning, and 
he was God, by whom all was created. It appears also in his 
(2) Radiance; for he is Light, and he lightens every man who 
cometh into the world. The glory of his (3) Grace also ap- 
pearsin his work, whereby men may become children of God. 

2. A Glorious Leader—When ready to enter upon his work, 
he was (1) Glorious in Attracting Followers, drawing after 
him just such men as would be useful in the upbuilding of his 
Church; (2) Glorious in Begetting Enthusiasm, filling those 
who followed him with a zeal that sent them bounding on in 
the way of duty, proclaiming his grace and inviting other 


followers; (3) Glorious in Disclosing Truth, which so edified 


his hearers that they followed him wholly. 
3. A Glorious Guest.—Not only one to lead followers, but 
one to take a place as a guest; for we here see (1) Jesus at 
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a Feast, where, ty a ‘posting combination of events, the fail- 
ure of the supply of wine, we see (2) Jesus in an Emergency. 
To meet this, he at once proceeds, thus disclosing (3) Jesus at 
his Work, which proved him a most desirable and helpful 
guest. 

4. A Glorious Teacher.—In his interview with Nicodemus, 
he appears as (1) A Teacher Sent of God, proving himself 
such by the miracles he did; (2) A Teacher Able to Teach, 
not one bearing the name merely, or filling the position with- 
out doing the work, but one who by statement, question, and 
illustration did convey ideas. Asa crowning glory he appears 
as (3) A Teacher Able to Save. He can both show the way 
and sustain those who are in it. 

5...A Glorious Companion.—He is capable as a leader, a 
guest, a teacher; but he comes closest to mankind as a com- 
panion, who is (1) Sympathetic, who can, in all our experi- 
ences, be touched with a feeling of our infirmities; (2) 
Helpful, affording just the aid we need, so making us “ more 
than conquerors,” and at all times showing himself (3) Divine, 
while human, and, while able to save, yet a loving friend. 

6. A Glorious Harvester—In the spiritual harvest-fields, 
the Lord is glorious in his ability to gather from the whitened 
fields. He does this effectively (1) With a Solitary Pupil, as 
the woman at the well; (2) With a Group of Disciples, as 
when his followers came back from their errand, and won- 
dered why he talked with the #oman; (3) With a City’s 
Population, as when the men of Sychar came out to meet 
him, and when he tarried with them, ministering salvation to 
many. 

7. A Glorious Healer.—In the case of the nobleman’s son, 
he appears (1) Beholding the Woes of Men; (2) Bestowing 
the Help of God; and by this illimitable power (3) Reliev- 
ing the Woes of Men. Thus he showed himself the great 
physician. 

8. A Glorious Worker—His whole career is summarized in 
the statement that he “ went about doing good.” His act at 
Bethesda shows him (1) Working for Physical Good, healing 
and helping the physically afflicted ; (2) Working for Spiritual 
Good, blessing the soul as well as the body; (3) Working as 
God Works, who is the model followed by the Son and com- 
mended to men. 

9. A Glorious Helper—We all need help, and Jesus gives 
it: (1) Anticipating Man’s Want, while most helpers wait till 
necessity arises; (2) Supplying Man’s Want, whatever it 
may be; (3) Dispelling Man’s Fears, so comforting the needy, 
and sending them on their way rejoicing. 

10. A Glorious Sustainer—Many who are helped, and 
healed, and richly blessed, faint by the way, but the Lord 
sustains. Instead of furnishing (1) Meat which Perishes, 
which alone the world can give, he bestows (2) Meat which 
Endures, even spiritual food, which also is (3) Meat which 
Glorifies, fitting its recipient for the eternal life. 

11. A Glorious Prophet—He speaks for God: (1} Proffering 
Blessings; (2) Awakening Thought, so that men understand 
and appreciate the blessings he has to bestow; (3) Baffling 
Foes, so assuring victory to those who i him, and com- 
mit their ways unto him. 

12. A Glorious Liberator.—Men are servants of sin, but in 
Christ there is (1) Freedom Proffered. Men do not admit 
their condition of bondage, but by him is (2) Bondage Demon- 
strated, convincing men of sin. By him also is (3) Death 
Vanquished, victory over sin and the grave being trium- 
phantly secured. 





JOHN WRITING FOR CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES 8. ROBINSON, D.D., LL.D. 


For three-fourths of this year we are to be engaged in the 
study of the Gospel, the Epistie, and the Revelation of John. 
At the end of the first quarter of lessons it might be profitable 
to set about kindling a little personal interest in this one 
apostle, in the hope of awaking a more sincere regard for 
the teachings he proffers. When some of the later chapters 
are before us, we shall find that he has used the language of 
a most affectionate friend to all those who are young. 

He says: “I write unto you, little children;” he repeats 
this anew afterwards, as if his heart was full. Then he says: 
“TI write unto you, young men;” and that he repeats also 
farther on. There is weighty evidence in all his writings 
that he cared specially for that class of persons commonly 
represented in the members of our Sunday-schools. 

There is given us in ecclesiastical tradition an anecdote in 
the career of this inspired man which, if exactly true, shows 
the unusual zeal John had for the conversion and education 
of young people. In an incidental visitation he made among 
the churches in the vicinity of Ephesus: he met with a very 
promising chil; whom he resolved to take up and train for 
usefulness in the ministry. The boy’s mind was impressed 
easily; and a-hearty degree of religious feeling was started in 
him, So he was left in charge of one of the pastors of that 
city, who seemed to teach high well and manage him faith- 
fully, and who finally admitted him. to te church, where he 


was publicly baptized: into C 
‘cadens. which, indeed, 
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of piety, needs thereafter not so much care nor so much help 
as others, So he unfortunately relaxed his vigilance of over- 
sight concerning his companions and habits, and began to 
diminish his assiduity in teaching him the whole counsel 
of God. 

The child became a young man, and then quickly took the 
reinsof his career into his own hands, and drove his life down 
the road to ruin. Bad associations debauched his mind, 
turned away his heart from a fidelity to prayer and medita- 
tion which had been his stay hitherto. A step farther along 
in the dangerous path swayed his course into terrible wicked- 
ness. He committed crime, became an outlaw, fled to the 
adjacent mountains, and erelong was chosen captain of a 
band of highway robbers or brigands, himself one of the 
cruelest of all the profligate wretches he led. Thus months 
passed, and, by and by, the aged apostle came around again 
on his circuit among the congregations he loved. He learned 
at once the awful defection of his youthful friend in spirit 
and life; but he determined to reform and save him if he 
could. Without a thought concerning the dangers he would 
undergo in throwing himself within the reach of a gang of 
desperadoes so reckless, he hurried forth into the ravines 
in which were said to be their fastnesses. A sentinel of the 
band soon apprehended him; but of him he demanded to 
be taken instantly to the commander on a mission of life 
and death. 

This was done; but the conscience-stricken robber no 
sooner laid his eyes upon his old teacher’s face, even at a 
distance, than he suddenly left his seat, and ran from his 
presence into the depths of the forest with utmost precipita- 
tion. And now was seen a strange chase. The lithe limbs, 
that in long years before had shown their sinewy strength in 
the race with Simon Peter for the first reverent look into 
Christ’s opened sepulchre, were now old and feeble. But the 
heart was warm and anxious; and the aged apostle followed 
his friend as hound follows fox over the wild hills and through 
the gorges, as fleetly as his fatigued feet would allow. But it 
was too much for him; unable to overtake the robber, he sat 
down, breathlessly waiting. The moment speech came back, 
he began to call aloud to him, imploring, with passionate 
entreaty, that he would check his flight, and engaging that 
he would join his prayers with him to God for pardon and 
peace. The young outlaw paused, turned on his track, 
returned penitently, melted into tears. They knelt upon the 
rock together; they pleaded for forgiveness; God was merciful. 
Then they left the mountain hand in hand; the wanderer 
came back to the old faith and hope, with full confession to 
God and to the church. 

Now here is a lesson full of instruction for all of us. It 
must be a thought worth pondering whether, if there were 
among the zealous Christians in these times of ours more of 
such zeal and such force in the following up of ourscholars in 
the classes, there would not likewise be more of such young 
men as there were in the days of John. The instant‘of one’s 
life at which the deepest impressions are made, cannot al- 
ways be stated; but it is never too early to begin. Richard 
Cecil records that the first notion he had of becoming a 
Christian might be dated at the time when he received from 
his mother Janeway’s volume, entitled “Token for Children ;” 
and this occurred when he was six years of age. “I was 
much affected by this book,” he says, “and recollect I wept, 
and got into a corner, where I prayed that I also might have 
‘an interest in Christ,’ like one of the children there men- 
tioned,—though I did not know what the expression meant.” 
Very long after this, when the celebrated preacher was an 
old man, he wrote this in a like strain of religious comment: 
“T detect myself to this day in laying down maxims, in my 
family, which I took up at three or four years of age, before 
I could possibly know the reason of the thing.’ This he 
attributes to the greatness of his parents’ influence in those 
earliest periods. 

Put alongside of this thought as to the impressibleness of 
young people the necessity of diligent persistence in the pur- 
suit of them as objects of Christian zeal. Talk about influ- 
ence,—why, the word occurs but once in the Bible; and then 
it is applied to God’s stars, that, no matter what he glooms, 
go on shining: “Canst thou bind the sweet influences of 
Pleiades, or loose the bands of Orion?” Oh, if our hearts 
were just full,—full always, full to overflowing,—we should 
reach an untold number of hearts which now we do not seem 
to touch! It is easy to show that old Jacob Behmen’s book 
was dreamy and mystical ; but many a soul was moved toa 
better life by those simple words he never failed to attach to 
every letter he wrote: ‘The open fountain in the heart of 
Christ Jesus,—may it refresh us and illumine us forever. 
Amen!” <A child can tell whether we are in earnest or not. 
And it is in proportion to our earnestness that our teaching 
is to be reckoned efficient. 

It was to the men of the pulpit, teachers with larger classes 
in God’s word, that the sentence of John Angell James, 
placed in the preface of his “ Earnest Ministry,” was ad- 
dressed ; but it has a meaning to be pondered by all those 
who are bound to the same judgment: “There is a time 
coming in every man’s history when the knowledge of having 
been the instrument to pluck one single brand from the 
eternal burning will yield more real satisfaction than the 
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certainty of having accomplished the loftiest ebjects of literary 
ambition.” 

It is the unconsciously received influence of a godly life 
which is the most effective in fixing the character of youth. 
“T write unto you, little children,” said this same John the 
evingelist, “because ye have known the Father. . . . But ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, and ye know all things.” 
There must be some meaning in such declarations. God 
keeps children under the very guardianship of his presence- 
angels. Ile loves them much, and he deals with them 
peculiarly. Still, he suffers human affections to come into 
contact with them. And what we are to do is to bring them 
near God, and permit nothing to fall in the way of his care. 
In one of Hans Andersen’s tales, he relates the story of Ole- 
Luk-Oie, a little elf. Upstairs he creeps in the dusk of the 
evening where the children are, softly, with two umbrellas 
in his hand,—one very plain, almost homely; the other 
quaint and beautiful with gay flowers in the silk. When the 
boys and girls are asleep in their beds, he holds over the 


-heads of all the good ones the painted umbrella, and this 


causes them to dream the sweetest and most wonderful dreams 
which any one could imagine; over the heads of the naughty 
ones he holds his dull umbrella, and then, sadly enough, no one 
of them dreams at all. 

It may not be easy to interpret this fable; but may it not 
bring to us a figure at least? Let those who come between 
God and his small wards have a care that no tissues of this 
wicked world’s weaving shall check what he sends down to 
them out of heaven. For it is likely that most of us under- 
stand now that the old psalm-verse might read thus, as in- 
deed it is added in the margin of the Revisicn : “So he giveth 
unto his beloved in sleep.” 





REVIEW TEACHING HINTS. 
BY THE REV. A. F, SCHAUFFLER. 


An old but helpful way of reviewing a lesson is suggested 
by the four questions: 





| 

| HERE? 

| HEN? 
HO? 
HAT? 








These four questions answered will draw out the topographi- 
eal, chronological, personal, and narrative sides of the lesson; 
and then to all add the further question, “What then?” 
This last deals with the inferences, deductions, practical ap- 
plications of the truth to us in eur own times._ In studying 
for review, the teacher must, of course, thoroughly familiarize 
himself with facts, places, persons, so that he need not refer to 
the book at all. Only in this way will the teacher gain the 
full power of his review. In intelligent classes, review work 
is both easy and delightful. The trouble is that so many 
classes are not intelligent, and many are totally indifferent. 
With such classes, if the teacher cannot do “ well,” he must 
be content to do “as well as he can.” 

Taking up the lessons, we have as the answer to 

Lesson I. 

Where.—In heaven and in Palestine. 

When.—In all past eternity. In the year A. D. 1 (really 
B.C. 4). 

Who.—Jesus the Son of God, John the forerunner of Christ. 

What.—Jesus becomes man; John bears witness to him. 

‘ Lesson II. 

Where.—Bethabara, near Jordan. 

When.—A. D, 27. 

Who.—John the Baptist, Jesus, Andrew, John, Peter, 
Philip, Nathanael. 

What.—John the Baptist points his disciples to Jesus. 
They follow Jesus. Andrew calls Peter his brother. Philip 
calls Nathanael. They all receive Christ as the Messiah. 


Lesson III. 
Where.—Cana of Galilee, at a wedding feast. 
When.—Three days after the last lesson. 
Who.—Jesus, disciples, Mary, governor of feast. 
What.—Feast, wine fails, Mary suggests, Jesus acts, gover- 
nor makes comments, disciples believe. 
Lesson IV. 
Where.—Jerusalem, in a private room. 
When.—Six weeks after the last lesson, at night. 
Who.—Jesus and Nicodemus, a ruler of the Jews. 
What.—Sublime revelation to Nicodemus about the way of 
salvation by faith ina crucified Redeemer. 
‘Lesson V. 
Where.—Jacob’s well, near Sychar, in Samaria. 
When.—December (?), A. D. 27. 
Who.—Jesus, the woman, the disciples. 
What.—Jesus reveals to the woman the nature of God and 
of true worship. She believes. The disciples puzzled. 
Lxsson VI. 
Where.—At Jacob’s well, and in Sychar. 
When.—Same as in Lesson V., and two days following. 
Who.—Jesus and many Samaritans. 
What.—Jesus invited to Sychar. Goes and preaches. 





, Lesson VII. 
Where.—Cana of Galilee and Capernaum. 
When.—Soon after the last lesson. 
Who.—Jesus, the nobleman, the sick boy, the servant, the 
nobleman’s family. 
What.—A sick boy, an anxious father, a journey, a petition, 
a believing return, a glad meeting. 
Lesson VIII. 
Where.—The pool of Bethesda in Jerusalem. 
When.—Passover, A. D. 28. A 
Who.—Jesus and an impotent man, the Jews. 
What.—A helpless sufferer, useless waiting, an important 
question, a wonderful cure, fault-finding, plans for murder. 


Lesson 1X. 
Where.—Near Bethsaida, on the lake of Galilee. 
When.—A. D. 29, a year after the last lesson. 
Who.—Jesus, over five thousand people, disciples. 
What.—Five thousand taught, many healed, all fed, disci- 
ples in a storm, Jesus comes to them, all ends well. 


Lesson X. 

Where.—Capernaum, on the sea of Galilee. 

When.—The day after the last lesson. 

Who.—Jesus and the people. 

What.—The peoplg run after Jesus. He instructs them. 
They ask for asign. He strives to raise their thoughts to 
heavenly things. 

Lesson XI. 

Where.—Jerusalem, in the court of the temple. 

When.—Feast of tabernacles. Six months after the last 
lesson. 

Who.—Jesus, the people, the officers, the council, Nico- 
demus. ‘ 

What.—Jesus preaches. They send to arrest him. They 
fail. Discussion in the council. Nicodemus defends Jesus. 


Lesson XII. 

Where.—Jerusalem, in one of the porches of the temple. 

When.—The day after the last lesson, A. D. 29. 

Who.—Jesus and the Jews. 

What.—Jesus preaches, the Jews misunderstand and con- 
tradict, finally they propose to stone him to death. 

The aim of the teacher should be to draw out from the 
elass the facts above summarized as swiftly as possible. When 
the class, however, is very ignorant, the “ word-picture” plan 
may succeed better. Let the teacher draw word-pictures of 
the scenes, and call for the title of the lesson. Then, after the 
class has guessed the title, let the teacher question further on 
events, teachings, etc. As samples of word-pictures we give 
the following : 

I see a great throng gathered around one man. He is talk- 
ing with them. Their faces grow darker and darker. Their 
words come more and more angrily. They stoop down at last, 
and pick up stones. Give the title of the lesson. Where was 
this scene? Who were the actors? Why were they angry? 
Why did they try to kill him? 

I see two people sitting alone. It is night. They are ina 
room. They do nothing, but only talk earnestly. Give the 
title. Who are they? What are they speaking about ? 

I see many sick folk. Some one comes among them. One 
of the sick persons gets up and walks out, carrying his bed 
with him. Title? Persons? Place? Result? 

Or, again, I see a man hurrying alongacountry road. His 
face is anxious, and he pushes ahead with all speed. Soon I 
see him again on the road, going back. His face is calm 
and at rest. Title? Persons? Places? Miracle? Result? 

In this way, every lesson yields a picture, and the study of 
the review is made simple and picturesque. Try it, and you 
will like it. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


In your quarterly review by all means use the blackboard. 
Have your plan distinctly made; but ask questions which 
will bring answers in the words you wish to use. The mosi 
natural subject for this review will be what has been learned 
of Jesus, and it can be arranged on the board like a previous 
primary review upon David, 


JESUS: WHAT HE oy, Sate. | 
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What He was Called, will really be an exercise on the names 
applied to Christ. If you have tatight these before, you can 
easily recall each by some suggestive questions. What name 
of Christ was in the first golden text of this quarter? Who 
was called the Life and the Light of man? What is the 
meaning of the name “Jesus”? Tell that, before the Word 
was made flesh, an angel said to Mary, “Thou shalt call his 
name Jesus: for he shall save his people from their sins.” 
“Christ” means “anointed,” “chosen,” the same as “Mes- 
siah.”, Whe said, “Behold the Lamb of God”? What did 
John say he would take away? Why did Philip call him 
Jesus of Nazareth? Who had been under a fig-tree, and 
when he saw him said, Thou art the Son of Ged, the King 





of Israel? In answer to Nathanael, Jesus first called him- 
self the Son of man; do you remember any other time when 
he used that lowly name? To whom did he first say, “I am 
he,” when one told him of Messiah coming, “ which is called 
Christ”? Those Samaritans who came at the woman’s invi- 
tation were the first to say, We know that this is Christ, the 
Saviour of the world. Which disciple said, “Thou art that 
Christ, the Son of the living God”? With all these names 


learned, can you say from a loving heart, He is Jesus the Son 


of God, my Saviour and my Friend? 

What He Said—When John the Baptist pointed to Jesus, 
and the two disciples asked where he stayed, what did Jesus 
answer? Was that invitation, Come, only for them? To 
whom did Jesus first say, Follow me? Who came by night, 
to whom Jesus said, “Ye must be born again”? How did 
he teach Nicodemus about the Holy. Spirit changing the 


heart? How did he say the Son of man should be lifted up? 


To whom did Jesus talk of thirst and of living water? Where 
did he sit down to rest one day? For what had the disciples 
gone to the city? Why did he seem to have forgotten his 
hunger when the disciples came with food? What did he 


say when they asked him to eat? Who came to him when’ 


he went again to Galilee? What did he beg Jesus to do for 
him? What six words did Jesus say to the father,—three 
about his way, three about hisson? Did the fether start at 
once? Did he believe, first, what Jesus said? Who else 
believed when he got home? At the pool of Bethesda, for 
what ‘man did Jesus have compassion? How long had the 
man been lame and suffering? Why had he lain there so 
long? What did Jesus ask him? What did he tell him to 
do? Could the man obey? Where did Jesus see the lame 


man again? For what had he gone to the temple? What 


warning did Jesus give him lest a worse thing come upon 
him? To whom did Jesus say, “I am that bread of life”? 
What lesson does he teach his followers now by his saying to 
his disciples, when they saw the hungry multitude, Give ye 
them to eat? Could Jesus have fed them a!l without using 
the help of the little lad or the twelve disciples? What did 
he say which proves that he would never have anything 
wasted? When the multitude found Jesus again the day 
after the five thousand were fed, and they asked him, “ What 
shall we do, that we might work the works of God?” what did 
Jesus tell them they must do? Should every one who has 
learned these lessons about Jesus believe in him, in all he did 
and all he promised, just as surely as those who saw his face and 
heard his words? Will he receive and love every one who 
wants to come to him, who tries to follow, and who_ believes 
he is the Saviour of the world? What strong promise did 
he give about “him that cometh unto me”? Did ever one 
come to him in vain? What did he ever do or say which 
proves that he not only accepts all who come, but he invites 
all to come, even searches and waits for them to come? On 
what feast day did he stand and call? What were the words 
he said? What did he say the truth will do for the soul? 
Who are those who are slaves? Who is their master? Who 
‘only can make the slaves of Satan to be free? 

What He Did.—Review the miracles, the wedding at Cana, 
the cure of the nobleman’s son, the lame man at Bethesda, the 
five thousand fed. Which of these miracles was at a scene of 
joy? Which one to save life? Which to relieve suffering? 
Which to supply want? Was Jesus in person at each place 
where the miracle was done? When was he twenty-five 
miles away from the sick one? Which miracles proved that 
he is the Creator?) Which showed his power over life? 
Recall scenes of the night-lesson in a house in Jerusalem, 
sitting at a well-side, blessing the food and returning thanks 
before feeding the hungry, praying alone on the mountain, 
walking on the sea, in the crowd at the feast. For very little 
children, ask what every-day things Jesus talked about; and, 
as you give easy questions, let them tell you of the wind 
blowing, the water flowing, of seed-sowing, of daily food, of 
Jesus’ thirst, of his being tired, his pity, his works of kind- 
ness. When you can lead the mind of a child to connect 
daily wants and common-place things with thoughts of Jesus 
and lessons of truth, you are following the methods of the one 
model Teacher, and sowing seed with sure promise of a 
harvest. 

In closing the review, try to get expressions from ‘the chil- 
dren in answer to these three pergonal questions. Perhaps 
you can use a type-writer, or enlist some boy with his amateur 
printing-press, or in some way duplicate enough copies to 
give one to each scholar, asking them to think over the matter 
at home, write answers to the questions, and return to you. 
Of all the names of Jesus, which name dg I love best to call 
him? Of all he said, what words seem most as if he spoke to 
me? Of all he did, what seems to me the kindest and best? 





NEW-VIEW HINTS. 


The twelve lessons now looked back upon are all from one 
book of the Bible. What is that book called? Who stands 
as the central figure in all these lessons? What three divi- 
sions of Palestine are included in the scenes of the narrative? 
Eight cities, or towns, are named in the course of these lessons. 
What are they? One sea is spoken of. What two names are 
given to that sea? Four of the twelve disciples of Jesus are 
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mentioned. “What are their names? What other friend of 
- -Jesus is named? What Jewish teacher? Two women are 


mentioned. Who were they? Two lads are spdéken of. 
What help did one of these give to Jesus? What help had 
the other one from Jesus ? 

Five miracles are recorded in these lessons.. What are 
they? In two of these lessons Jesus appears as a guest. At 
what two places was this? In one of the lessons Jesus appears 
as a light. To whom does he thus come? In six of these 
lessons Jesus appears distinctively as a teacher. To whom are 
his teachings on these several occasions addressed ? 

What is said, in these lessons, of the beginning of Jesus? 
What does he say of his own age? For what was he sent into 
this world? What word has Jesus for the hungry? What 
for the thirsty? To whom does he proffer salvation? What 
are the words of the most precious verse in all these twelve 
lessons? 

These lessons looked at in perspective show, in their 
narrative : 


JESUS CHRIST, THE SAME YESTERDAY AND TO-DAY AND 
FOREVER. 
His Past, I., XII. 
His Present, III., V., VI., VII., VIII, TX., XI. 
His Future, IT., IV., X. 


In their teachings, they represent : 


THE HELP THERE IS IN JESUS, 


For those who are in darkness, I. 

For those who are in doubt, II., XII. 
For those who thirst, III., V., XI. 

For those who hunger, IX., X. 

For those who are sick, VII., VIII. 
For those who need saivation, IV., VI. 


The duty they emphasize is : 
RECEIVE WHAT JESUS PROFFERS. 
Guidance, I., II., XII. 
Food, TX., X. 
Drink, III., V., XI. 


Health, VII., VIII. 
Salvation, IV., VI. 





COMPARISON OF JOHN’S INTRODUCTION 


WITH HIS NARRATIVE. 


BY EUGENE TAPPAN. 


The first lesson of this quarter comprises an introduction to 
the Fourth Gospel. In this introduction are statements about 
Jesus Christ. We will see how some of these statements are 
illustrated or proved by the narrative in the other lessons of 
the quarter. * 

I. Repeat the first six words of John. Explain them. In 
last Sunday’s lesson, what did Jesus say about his existence 
before Abraham? How is John’s statement illustrated by 
Jesus’ statement ? 

II. Repeat the rest of John’s first verse about the Word 
being with God, etc. What nature, then, has Christ? In 
the lesson on Jesus at Bethesda, the Jews sought to kill him 
because he said God was his Father. What was this making 
himself? Will you state the substance of the two texts we 
are now considering? How do they agree? 

III. Where do we read, “In him was life’? In the lesson 
on Jesus at the well, who does he say shall never thirst? 
What shall the water be that Jesus shall give him? Repeat 
the substance of the text just called for. How does it show 
that in Jesus is life? 

IV. Complete two short sentences from John’s introduc- 
tion; namely, There was a man sent from God—— The 
same came for a witness Please repeat the whole. In 
our second lesson, what did John say while looking on Jesus 
as he walked? In saying this, how was John a witness? 

V. Repeat the text, “That was the true light,” ete. Point 
out the universal extent of the light. What world-wide title 
did the Samaritans add to their statement, “This is indeed 
the Christ”? Repeat the substance of the Samaritans’ con- 
fession. How do introduction and narrative here agree ? 

VI. Repeat the verse of the introduction beginning “ He 
came unto his own.” What did Jesus himself testify about a 
prophet having honor in his own country ? 

VII. John, in his introduction, says that believers were 
born of what? In the conversation with Nicodemus, what 
does Jesus say about being born again? Show the agreement 
between these two texts. 

VIII. What is said, in the introduction, about the Word 
being made flesh and dwelling among us? In the lesson on 
the first disciples, Jesus was asked, “ Where dwellest thou?” 
what did he answer? What, then, did the disciples? 

IX. Repeat the sentence, “We beheld his glory,” etc. 
When Jesus, at Cana, began his miracles, what’ is said about 
his manifesting forth his glory? Repeat the substance of the 
verse. How does it illustrate the statement, “We beheld 
his glory”? 

X. Repeat the text, from the introduetion, beginning “The 











law was given by Moses.” In the lesson on Jesus the bread 
of life, what did Christ say about Moses giving bread, and 
about the Father giving the true bread? 

XI. Will you complete this final text of the introduction ?— 
“No man hath seen God at any time; the only-begotten 
Son” —— What mission of Christ ishereset forth? Repeat 
the substance of the text. In last Sunday’s lesson, what does 
Jesus say as to his speaking that which he has seen with his 
Father? How does Jesus’ statement correspond with John’s 
statement? How does it appear that the first eighteen verses 
of John form an introduction to the Gospel? 





HINTS ON REVIEWING. 


A review ought to be a re-view (even though it be anew-view) 
—a looking over what has been learned. A new exercise 
committed to memory for the occasion is not a review. If 
the scholars have merely memorized the golden texts, with 
the titles and topics of the lessons, a review of them will be in 
order. If they, have also learned the principal facts and 
teachings of the lessons, these ought to be included in the 
review. It is a superintendent’s first duty to decide what he 
intends to cover by his review, as the first step in preparing 
for it. 

A general review of the school needs the co-work of the 
teachers, and it should be talked over in the teachers’-meeting 
as fully as any lesson. The superintendent can there find 
out what the teachers have taught during the quarter,—what 
particular truths they have applied to their classes out of 
each lesson. He may also inform them of the teachings he 
wishes to emphasize in the review exercise. He can confer 
with them as to methods of review which they find or think 
to be helpful to their classes. In this way, the reviewing in 
class and desk may tend in the same direction, and superin- 
tendent and teachers may work together and help each other. 

Many a superintendent fails to make a review a success be- 
cause he attempts too much. He tries to bring out each lesson 
separately, with its title, topic, golden text, facts, teachings, 
and applications; or to use a complicated chart which he 
does not fully understand; or to string all the lessons and 
their teachings on a blackboard diagram. The effort is be- 
yond his ability; and if it was not, it would still be beyond 
the grasp of his scholars generally. It is well to be very sim- 
ple in review plans, and to be less anxious to make a good 
show in reviewing than to test the attainments of the scholars. 

A few well-planned questions, to bring out from the scholars 
the main facts of the lessons of the quarter, with the principal 
teachings of the quarter’s series as a whole, and the applica- 
tion of these to present every-day life, would make a very 
profitable review in any Sunday-school. It would be a great 
improvement on some of the more showy and popular review 
exercises, which fail to refresh the scholars’ minds with the 
truths before learned, and leave no distinct impression on the 
minds of those having a part in them. 





THE APOSTLE JOHN. 


(From John, Whom Jesus Loved, by James Culross, D.D.] 


To most of us—for long, if not all our lives—the Apostle 
John dwells apart, in a dim, solemn region of mystery ; and 
his figure looms forth faint and indistinct, as through a haze. 
He seems to look out upon us with gentle, dreamy eyes—a 
man of meditative calmness and repose, intensely intuitional, 
speaking in words of child-like, mystic simpleness, whose drift 
and scope baffle our logical methods to apprehend. With a 
kind of vague intention we are content to call him “ the Apos- 
tle of Love,” while his meaning floats before us in twilight 
and distance. 

As our life in God deepens, we begin to perceive that, 
while the image of the Lord mirrors itself in him, as the sky 
mirrors itself in the depths of the Galilean seas, he is no mere 
passive and idle recipient of light, no mere reflecting surface, 
but a great, loving, deeply spiritual soul, all aglow with adora- 
tion, and enthusiasm, and delight, and ever-living wonder, 
absorbed with the Lord, and resting in the calm assurance of 
his favor. As when one gazes with speculative eye into the 
star-lit azure, piercing far into its deep immensity, so (spir- 
itually) does this man.gaze into the depths of Christ with the 
gaze of love. 

As he appears before us ultimately in his writings, he ex- 
hibits no signs of doubt and conflict and struggle, of suspicion 
or cloudings of fear ; these (if they ever were) lie behind him: 
“the darkness is past, and the true light now shineth.” 

His language is extremely simple. He does not dispute or 
reason: he “shows,” “ testifies,’ “bears witness,” declares 
what he has “seen” and “heard,” in short, decisive sentences 
that bear in their very brevity “the stamp of grandeur.” 

There is nothing obscure in his thoughts; while fathom- 
lessly deep, they are always crystal-clear and untroubled. It 
is their clear depth that at once charms, fascinates, and 
baffles us. 

Like all men of true, powerful, and loving nature,—yea, 
like the Lamb himself,—he is capable of vehement and burn- 
ing anger, as when volcanic fires burst through the rich and 
fertile slopes of Vesuvius or Etna. This characteristic shows 


itself—very mistakenly indeed, and so as to need rebuke—in | 














his proposal to call down fire from heaven on the Samaritan 
village that would not receive Jesus. It shows itself also— 
so as not to need rebuke—very largely throughout his writ- 
ings, breathing, as has been remarked, through the most quiet 
speech. Nowhere else, save from the lips of Incarnate Mercy, 
do we find such awful words launched against sin: all the 
more terrible that they are so very calm, and so evidently 
proceed from a tender and loving heart. 

Because he speaks so much of . love, he has frequently been 
pictured as one of those shrinking and yielding natures, defi- 
cient in nerve and stamina, unfit for the battle-strife, that are 
left at home to comfort the women and children ; whereas, in 
reality, though gentle as a child, he carries in his bosom the 
germ of all strength and heroism; and the volume and force 
of his being are as remarkable as its quality. 

He is not in the least sentimental. Nowhere does he ex- 
hibit trace or taint of that false “liberality” which bids truth 
and lie shake hands and be friends, or judicially binds them 
over to keep the peace; far less of that “philosophic breadth” 
which places Jesus Christ, Zoroaster, Sakya-Mouni, Mahomet, 
(and why not, by and by, Joseph Smith ?), in the same Pan- 
theon. He is full of the grand intolerance of love ; incapable 
of compromise or truce with falsehood, however mighty or 
loftily throned. Ifa man come and bring not the doctrine of 
Christ, whosoever biddeth him God-speed is partaker of his 
evil deeds (2 John 10, 11). 

He never puts himself forward in the sight of others, 
challenging observation, but yet is ever found by his Master’s 
side in the hour of danger, quietly, and as of course; one of 
those who willingly offered themselves, and who did not turn 
back in the day of battle. 

Thus, on the night of betrayal, after the first alarm and. 
forsaking, he closély follows Jesus from the garden, goes in 
along with him to the place of trial and judgment, and never 
for a moment falls away from him or flinches. Peter too fol- 
lows, but afar off, and takes his place with the officers and 
servants, as if he belonged to their company; and in that 
“afar off” lay his weakness and danger. John goes in “with” 
Jesus quietly, and as a simple matter of course; and in this 
very cleaving to the Lord lay his safety... . 

Tn the list of the twelve apostles, we read that Jesus sur- 
named John a “Sonof Thunder.” Granted the native force— 
the passion—that lay at the basisof his character, the name does 
not mark something that grace was to eradicate ; it is his new 
and true name, given by the Discerner of hearts; even as the 
name of Peter, “Man of Rock,” is the new and true name 
given to Simon the son of Jonas. In the light of the after- 
history, it may appear to some that the name is scarcely 
appropriate. So calm as he is, so gentle, so loving,— 
“the human-hearted man we loved,’—he is about the last 
whom we would liken to thunder: we think rather of the 
still small voice that speaks from the hush when the tempest 
has ceased. The incongruity, however, springs from a mis- 
apprehension on our part of the meaning and suggestion of 


| thename. It does not point to human vehemence, or any- 


thing that partakes of the “ wrath of man ;” what wrath there 
is, is like that of Him who wept over Jerusalem, which is 
infinitely awful by reason of being “the wrath of the Lamb.” 
In the Old Testament, by which the name must be inter- 
preted, the thunder is the voice of Jehovah, pealing amidst 
solemn darkness from the sky, abrupt, crashing, following no 
rhythmical laws for the human ear, with mystic intimations 
for the conscience, the transient revelation of majestic and 
eternal power. In some sense John represents this “ voice of 
the Lord” (Job 37 : 1-5; Psalm 29). 

It is not the mere loudness of the sound that is to be thought 
of,—the noise of an empty wagon passing over the stony street 
may be louder; it is the soul-awakening power, the solemar 
majesty. From the bosom of the cloud the flash darts forth, 
swift, bright, intense, resistless ; followed by the voice which 
appeals to the soul, finding her in her most secret chambers. 
This is what I think of when John is called a son of thunder; 
and I find the name justified both in his personality and in 
the light and power of his writings. Personally he is no 
weak and shallow nature, deficient in force, straitened of 
understanding, concerning himself with pious trivialities, talk- 
ing about love (the most sovereign thing in the universe) in a 
sweet and feeble monotone; he is powerful, grand, and ener- 
getic. The merely passionate man is borne away by impulses 
of the flesh; his urgencies are the feverish urgencies of the 
flesh. This “Son of Thunder” has his inspiration from heaven. 
His thought comes to us sudden, unexpectedly, bright as a 
flash of lightning ; he speaks to us in a voice having no sign 
of the perturbations of earthly passion in it, that seems to 
come with a sovereign tone, from the upper sky, startling 
souls that are held in a “dead sleep,” and ofttimes melting 
down as into glad echoes. ; 

I cannot altogether agree with the often-quoted representa- 
tion of Chrysostom, “He has filled the whole earth with his 
voice, not by its mighty reverberations, but by the divine 
grace which dwelt upon his lips. That which is most ad- 
mirable is, that this great voice is neither harsh nor violent, 
but soft and melting as harmonious music.” It seems to me 
there are as awful, thunder-like things in John, as awfully 
said, stopping the very beat of the hearer’s heart, as anywhere 
in Scripture. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN PSYCHOLOGY.* 


It is not too much to say that the last quarter of a 
century has seen a greater change in the instruments 
and methods of psychology than the preceding two 
thousand years. Whether for good or for evil, the centre 
of psychological discussion has changed. It is no. longer 
a question between Kant or Reid, between Sir William 
Hamilton or Hegel, but between the metaphysics of 
twenty centuries and the psycho-physiological science 
of hardly more than twenty years. If Fechner is right, 
Kant is nearly as antiquated as Thales of Miletus; and 
farther psychological progress must be sought, not in 
the study of the metaphysician, but in the laboratory 
and the vivisecting room of the psycho-physiologist. 

Of the three books which are grouped in the present 
notice, the first belongs to the new psychology, the 
second to the old psychology, and the third is a com- 
pilation showing the influence of both the old and the 
new. 

The first volume is a translation by a Princeton 
scholar, Mr. James Mark Baldwin, of M. Ribot’s Ger- 
man Psychology of To-day: The empirical school. 
M. Ribot is an author who has shown himself to have 
special qualifications as an exponent of the new psy- 
chology. If in the exposition of his own doctrines 
M. Ribot’s style has some suggestion of the intoxication 
of new learning, in the analysis of the views of others it 
is exact, clear, and moderate. And the special advan- 
tage in the case of such a volume as the present is, that 
since M. Ribot is a friend of the new psychology, one 
can receive his exposition as a fair representation of the 
spirit and methods of the psycho-physiologists, not as a 
distorted cartoon by the opponents of the new theory. 

The importance of having in a single portable volume 
an adequate account of the new psychology in Germany 
is seen in the fact that while in the English-speaking 
world we have the English Herbert Spencer, the Scotch 
Professor Bain, and the American John Fiske, as promi- 
nent representatives of the new theories, the true home 
of the new psychology is Germany. There the study of 
psycho-physiological science is pursued with a thorough- 
ness of detail unknown in England, and with a mate- 
rialistic animus due to the strong reaction from the 
transcendental idealism of the beginning of the century, 
which has affected almost every branch of German sci- 
ence. To know, therefore, what the new psychology is 
in Germany to-day is to know what it probably will be 
in England and America to-morrow. 

M. Ribot, after a general introduction, written in a 
slightly effervescent style, begins with the philosophy of 
Herbart, and traces the development of the psycho- 
physiological theory through the successors of Herbart 
to Fechner and Wundt and their co-laborers. Lotze’s 
theory of local signs has led to his introduction by 
M. Ribot among the empirical psychologists, which is 
only another proof that philosophy, like politics, some- 
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to the author’s treatment of this part of the subject, it 
is only necessary to say that his description of crucial 
experiments is intelligent and sufficiently detailed, and 
that he holds the balance evenly between the theories of 
disputing new psychologists. 

The chief objection to the use of M. Ribot’s volume 
as a text-book is its decidedly materialistic character. 
Like the French encyclopedists, who are the spiritual 
forerunners of the new psychologists, M. Ribot has a 
zeal to prove that man has no soul. Soul and body are 
for him simply “one phenomenon of a double face.” 
M. Ribot does not care to discuss the question of what 
soul or mind is in itself; he has to deal simply with 
phenomena,—with what are called mental phenomena, 
in their constant and necessary relations to what are 
called physical processes. If M. Ribot and the new 
psychologists generally were strictly to confine them- 
selves within the limits of their profession, there would 
be little reason to complain of them; since the record- 
ing of phenomena never constitutes a philosophy. In 
reality, however, a very distinct philosophy is taught by 
M. Ribot and his fellow-workers. The materialistic 
basis is everywhere assumed, the assumption that man 
is a physical organism and nothing more is constantly 
made, and religion is treated as a product of the imagina- 
tion and the discursive faculty. The processes by which 
M. Ribot and the new psychologists disprove the reality 
of the soul remind one strongly of the scene in the New 
Paul and Virginia, where the unbelieving professor, who 
wishes to demonstrate that God does not exist, takes a 
few chemicals and mixes them together, and, presto! 
the demonstration is complete. The new psychologists, 
with equal ingenuity, discover that man has no soul, 
because nerve-currents can be measured, and because 
appreciable difference is a constant quantity. The re- 
searches of the psycho-physiologists will be of great 
service to a true psychology, but not to a psychology 
which denies that there is any psyche concerning which 
there need be an ology. 

The English translation is supplied with a brief intro- 
duction by President James McCosh, which points out 
some of the unwarranted assumptions of thg new school. 

The next volume, Mental Science, by Professor E. J. 
Hamilton, of Hamilton College, may almost be called a 
student’s edition of the author’s larger work, The Human 
Mind, which was noticed at length in these columns at 
the date of its publication. In Mental Science, The 
Human Mind has been abridged and simplified, and 
some chapters have been entirely rewritten. The book 
has thus been brought into good shape for academic use; 
in style, it is adapted for the use of high-schools or col- 
leges, or for general readers with a taste for philosophical 
discussion. 

The philosophy taught in the volume may be déscribed 
as a modification of the Scottish common-sense philoso- 
phy, which, now abandoned by the younger philosophi- 
cal scholars in the land of its birth, is still, in one form 
or another, the orthodox philosophy in America. Pro- 
fessor Hamilton is not afraid to differ, and to express his 
difference, from his great namesake, Professor Sir William 
Hamilton; and he gives in the present volume a par- 
ticular name—Perceptionalism—to his own system. 

The third volume on the list. is an American reprint, 
with teaching notes by Dr. J. A. Reinhard, of Sully’s 
Outlines of Psychology. When an examiner in a great 
university sends outa volume on any subject, its arrange- 
ment and methods are likely to show signs of the author’s 
occupation, This is the case with Mr. Sully’s work. 
The basis of the book is the old psychology, but the old 
psychology in its most advanced form and with frequent 
reference to the works of Bain and Spencer. The ar- 
rangement of the book is @ , its matter condensed, 
and the whole is present excellent shape for a 
student who wishes to get a fespectable form of knowl- 
edge in a brief space of time. Dr. Reinhart’s parallel 
reading notes will be of value to teachers for whom this 
edition is specially prepared. 





The multiplication of “series” and * libraries” dur- 
ing the past few years has created and popularized much 
helpful literature of the instructive order; but the fashion 
has actually blinded the public to the merits of some 
good books. A volume in a series is given its market 
by its place in such series ; but many readers—and some 
reviewers—ignore the individual book because it is asso- 
ciated with so many others. Here, for instance, is The 
Education of the Artist, by Ernest Chesneau, translated 





his expression stimulating. With his general idea of 
the high mission and ideal place of art all ought to 
agree; and his attacks on mere “ art for art’s sake,” and 
on sordidness and selfishness and time-serving, are very 
telling. Exception may be taken to many of his dicta, 
but the book is one to be recommended to ay"yssand 
students. It would be a good work to take up gig J 
ing aloud, and consequent discussion, in art cluljom ? 
cloth, pp. xvi, 327. London and New York: Cassell and 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 


The Rev. Dr. Charles 8. Robinson has been long and. 
pleasantly known to the readers of The Sunday School 
Times as the writer of the weekly homiletical articles 
on the International lessons. In Sermons in Songs 
the readers of these articles will recognize the familiar 
characteristics of Dr. Robinson’s writing, and will 
meet with not a few old literary acquaintances. The 
title of the book is perhaps a little unfortunate; 
since, from Dr. Robinson’s reputation as a hymnolo- 
gist, it might be inferred that the present volume 
is a collection of sermons upon hymns or of sermons 
in hymns. The collection really consists of sermons 
from the Psalter, and from other songs of the Bible. 
(12mo, pp. viii, 321. New York: Funk and Wagnalls. 
Price, $1.25.) 


Mr. Juhn Burroughs’s new book, Signs and Seasons, is 
published at a time when it can conveniently be packed 
in the trunk of one setting out for a tour in the moun- 
tains or by the sea. Its thirteen essays are in the 
author’s familiar and well-liked style, and treat of woods 
and waters, and seasons, and birds, the last theme being, 
as usual, the one upon which the author discourses best. 
The chapters called Hard Fare, The Tragedies of the 
Nests, and Bird Enemies, are as interesting as though 
they were not valuable contributions to ornithology. 
The volume is handsomely printed and bound. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. iii, 289. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co. Price, $1.50.) 


Messrs. Armstrong, of New York, whose Primer of 
American History has had a good degree of success, now 
issue a companion Primer of English History, by the same 
anonymous author. In appearance, it is uniform with 
the history primers edited by the late J. R. Green, and 
was undertaken because Mr. Green included no similar 
book in his useful little library. It is clearly written, 
well arranged, accompanied by neat maps, and succinctly 
tells the story of English history within 125 pages. Its 
weakest parts are those which touch upon the religious 
dissensions in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
(18mo, cloth, pp. 125. New York: A. C. Armstrong and 
Son. Price, 50 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Harper and Brothers have published a revised edition 
of the Index to Harper’s Magazine, compiled by Charles 
A. Durfee, which embraces the contents of seventy vol- 
umes, or completes the index up to and including the 
volume ending June, 1885. Such an index is a service- 
able book of reference to a series of volumes of great 
interest and value. 


A noteworthy evidence of the impulse given in the 
present generation to the study of primitive religions 
may be found in the nineteenth volume of the Journal 
of Transactions of the Victoria Institute, London. This 
Institute, as is generally known, was founded for the 
purpose of impartial scientific and philosophical investi- 
gation, especially in those departments where a conflict 
was claimed to exist between human knowledge and 
divine revelation ; the purpose of the Institute being to 
reconcile apparent discrepancies in the two spheres. 
The Journal is therefore an excellent index to the religio- 
scientific topics engaging public attention for the time. 
The present volume has no fewer than four papers deal- 
ing with primitive religion. Professor J. Avery, of Bow- 
doin College, contributes an important essay on The 
Religion of the Aboriginal Tribes of India; ex-Principal 
W. R. Blackett, of the Calcutta (India) Divinity School, 
writes on The Evolution of Religions; the Rev. R. Col- 
lins has.a paper on The Characteristics of Primitive Re- 
ligions; and the Rey. M. Eells writes on The Worship 
and Traditions of the Aborigines of America. Besides 


these, there are a number of general papers on primitive 


man, among which one by the Rev. F. A. Allen, on The 
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Evolution of Savages by Degradation, is worthy of special 
mention. This new popular interest in comparative 
religions is really one of the most promising signs of the 
timés. Christianity has nothing to lose, but everything 
to gain, from the freest and most impartial investigation 
in this field. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_——_<p——_———_ 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1886. 
West Virginia, state, at Wheeling..........0.cssesseesseee June 16, 17 
Colorado, state, at Colorado Springs.............ceeeee seve June 22-24 
Indiana, state, at New Albany..........s00essccssseecevveees .June 22-24 
East Texas, district, at Sulphur Springs...............06 June 25-27 
Minnesota, state, at Mankato........s000s0+sersesees June 29 to July 1 
Indian Territory, International [tribal], at Muscogee,July 14, 15 
Texas, state, at San Marcue............ ..ccccecessssvecvesseeee August 3-5 
Kentucky, state, at Frankfort....... ......csc0..cssscseee August 17-19 
New Brunswick, provincial, at Fredericton...... September 14-16 
MPMI, HENUG Lo cth i Vesricees Sctsrechineeddbecadve sistevesucosesd October 18-20 
Pennsylvania, state, at LewistowN.........00..sseeseeees October 19-21 
New Hampshire, state, at Keene............s0ssecceeees October 20-22 
WIG ONG is ce ns08 cans usenencs sek debpdestedadapi beens conned October 25-27 





THE LONDON MAY MEETINGS. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


If a person who thinks that the world is growing bet- 
ter, and who believes that God’s army of faithful and 
devoted men and women is growing less in numbers, and 
colder in holy consecrated zeal, could only spend one 
week of this month in London, and be present at a few 
of the great religious meetings held daily in the largest 
halls and mcs commodious churches of this great 
metropolis of the world, all questioning on his part would 
be at an end, and his exclamation would be, ‘“‘ The Lord is 
moving his battalions in the strongest and most effective 
way that has been seen for a whole century.” No one 
who has not attended these “May meetings,” when 
nearly every religious body is represented in one service 
or another, can have any adequate idea of the character 
of these anniversaries. From April 4to June 21 these 
sessions continue. Every day there seem to be new 
faces and new thoughts presenting themselves. There 
have been as many as seven services daily, and during 
this time there will not be less than three, where are 
heard addresses and discussions and interesting reports 
on all of the great living religious and moral questions of 
the day. The most prominent clergymen and laymen 
of England are in constant attendance. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and the Rev. Mr. Spurgeon, the Lord 
Bishop of London and Dr. Newman Hall, the Bishop of 
Oxford and General Booth, have all spoken on the same 
platform; and the end and aim of each one of these men’s 
thoughts has been, How can man be made better, and 
how can God’s kingdom be strengthened ? 

In the centre of busy, bustling London stands Exeter 
Hall, the scene of many a fierce political debate, and the 
walls of which have time and again echoed with the ap- 
plause of an excited people as they listened to some 
radical anti-monarchical speech. This hall is to-day the 
headquarters of these great meetings; and it is no un- 
common sight to behold from two to three thousand per- 
sons there congregated, all joining in hearty praise and 
thanksgiving for the success and progress, during the 
past year, towards Christianizing and ameliorating the 


condition of the human race. 


First of all, I will speak of-one of the services of 
the London Sunday-school Union. On Tuesday even- 
ing, May 11, Exeter Hall was filled from top to bottom 
with at least four thousand Sunday-school teachers, 
superintendents, and workers of England. Looking 
round upon all those earnest upturned faces, and then 
over the vast platform, where sat the foremost Sunday- 
school friends in the kingdom, I could not help thinking 
what old Robert Raikes would have said if he could have 
looked in upon that mighty earnest army. 

It was expected that the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
would act as chairman, but official duties prevented his 
being present. Mr. Edward Cressley, M. P., filled this 
office. Mr. Crossley, although busily engaged in the 
exciting duties of the present Parliament, always finds 
time (as is the case with Mr. Gladstone) to give his ser- 
vices to the work of the Sunday-school. He has been a 
teacher in Sunday-schools for twenty-seven years, fifteen 
of which have been spent in superintending a school of 
about seven hundred scholars. When Mr. Crossley took 
his seat, he prefaced his remarks by reading the follow- 
ing telegram from Gottenberg: “Sweden thanks Eng- 
tand for Sunday-schools.” ° 

The principal address of this meeting was that of the 
Rev. Professor Elmslie, a well-known biblical scholar. 
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He paid in most eloquent language the finest tribute to 
Sunday-schools that it has ever been my lotto hear. He 
said: “I have studied in many colleges in Scotland, in 
France, in Germany, and elsewhere, but the deepest and 
the tenderest things I have learned about God and Christ 
and the human soul—all that which lies at the very roots 
and fibres of what is faith and life—began in the Sun- 
day-school, and were worth all the learning and all the 
profound study that have been added since.” And in 
conclusion, when he most forcibly appealed to the teach-- 
ers in regard to their responsibility, he said: “We 
glorify our painters and our sculptors, and we do rightly ; 
but the men and women who are carving into divine 
personal beauty the hearts that God made, are doing a 
more imperishable and precious work,—a work infinitely 
more like the work of God. To you who are engaged in 
this oftentimes weary work, what more shall I say than 
that no finer work is done by statesman, sage, or saint”? 

On the following Tuesday evening the Church of 
England Sunday-school Institute held its annual meet- 
ing, and celebrated its forty-third anniversary. The 
same hall was as densely filled as at the former meeting. 
Every speaker this evening alluded to the magnificent 
assembly, and all of them were moved by the generous 
enthusiasm extended to them. The Lord-Bishop of 
Rochester said that he did not fear “speaking in the 
House of Lords, for there, after you had been on your 
legs about two or three minutes, you felt no one was 
listening to you, and it did not much matter whether 
you made mistakes or not; but on the present occasion, 
if I make a slip, you, as Sunday-school teachers, will 
find me ott.” He spoke for nearly an hour in behalf 
of Sunday-schools, and the needs wanted, and the power 
and responsibility given to é¢very teacher who has the 
instruction of the humblest scholar in the land. The 
Bishop of Rochester was followed by the Bishop of Bed- 
ford, the Bishop of Exeter, and the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. 

In the United States there is a great deal of unwar- 
ranted talk in regard to the English Churchmen’s 
antagonistic views toward Sunday-schools. But where 
are more influential advocates of any religious or secular 
education than the four learned bishops above men- 
tioned? Said the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol: 
“Tt argues well for the future of Sunday-schools when 
some of the leading head-masters of our great public 
schools are seen coming forward as teachers in Sunday- 
schools.” The same bishop said: “The object of the 
lessons should be to help children to rightly know God 
in Christ through the Holy Scriptures. Any more than 
that was not in the strict province of Sunday-school 
teachers, and anything less would not enable them to 
fulfill their calling.” 

The Young Men’s Christian Association held its forty- 
first annual meeting in Exeter Hall on the 15th of May. 
The central organization of this Association has its 
headquarters in the Exeter Hall building, but it. does 
not begin to be as commodious or as convenient as the 
building in New York or Philadelphia. ; 

Mr. George Williams, the founder and still the presi- 
dent, of the Association, presided at this great meeting ; 
and by his side sat the Bishop of London, the Rev. Dr. 
Donald Fraser, the Hon. Thomas Pelham, Sir William 
Rose Robinson, and fifty other prominent clergy and 
laymen. Colonel Puget of the army read a portion of 
the Scripture, and the whole congregation joined in the 
singing of “Coronation.” The report showed a large 
increase in membership, and a greater interest in the 
different appointments of the work. Addresses were 
made by the Bishop of London and Dr. Fraser. 

One of the most prominent, and at the same time influ- 
ential, organizations-which have held their annual meet- 
ing, is that of the Church Army. It held its fourth 
conference in Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly. This move- 
ment has had wonderful success at every point where it 
has organized. Following very largely in the lines of 
the Salvation Army, they do not enter into any parish 
without an invitation from the vicar, and the work is 
done under his supervision. But that unconventional 
heartiness which finds expression in “ hallelujahs,” 
bright music, brass bands, and big drums, and which. 
has in many respects justified itself in the Salvation 
Army by attracting the residuum to gospel meetings, 
has full scope in this vigorous organization. 





TEMPERANCE. 


—The Rev. Dr. J. Henry Sharpe sends this further 
account of the organization and work of the White 
Ribbon Army: “The first division of the White Rib- 
bon Army organized in Philadelphia, December 7, 
1884, as an outgrowth of the International Sunday-school 
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lesson on the subject of temperance. There was then 
no thought of its extension beyond the local organization 
(in the Bethany Presbyterian Church and Sunday- 
school); but interest in the movement spread so rapidly, 
and became so general, that it led to a special meeting 
of the Superintendents’ Association, which approved of 
its aim and plan, and commended it to the Christian 
public at large, without regard to denominational lines. 
This was the beginning of a spontaneous growth of this 
new temperance legion in connection with the churches 
and Sunday-schools of the country. A brief account 
of its organization appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, and elicited so many responses from pastors, 
superintendents, and other friends of temperance in all 
parts of the land, as evinced the need of such an auxiliary 
in Sunday-school work. Within the year innumerable 
divisions were established in all the great sections, and 
in most of the states of the Union. The only agency in 
this extension has been the self-prapagating power of 
these divisions, those formed leading to the establish- 
ment of others, the First Division especially, responding 
to inquiries, and furnishing such aid as was within its 
power. But the rapid growth and extension of the Army 
long since made it obvious that a central agency was 
necessary in order to unify and consolidate existing 
divisions, and to multiply and extend similar divisions 
throughout the churches and Sunday-schools of the 
land. To meet this demand, representatives of the 
various divisions of the Army in Philadelphia and 
vicinity were convened, and a central corps organized 
April 10, 1886, with constitution and officers adapted to 
the general work, which is constantly growing, and be- 
coming more burdensome. By means of this Central 
Corps, representative of the whole Army as a national 
organization, the First Division is relieved of the 
responsibility which it has hitherto Borne so cheerfully 
and with such success, and the whole army as such be- 
comes charged with its own maintenance and extension. 
The following is the list of officers elected to serve for 
the ensuing year: The Rey. Arthur T. Pierson, D.D., 
first general officer; George I. McKelway, second 
general officer; the Rev. J. Henry Sharpe, general 
adjutant; Samuel B. Garrigues, general recording 
secretary; Caroline M. Dodson, M.D., general corres- 
ponding secretary; John Wanamaker, treasurer. In 
addition to these a strong executive committee has been 
elected, consisting of prominent gentlemen and ladies 
as representatives of the various religious denominations. 
The headquarters of the Central Corps have been 
established at Association Hall, Philadelphia. A Bureau 
of Information and Supplies has been opened under the 
care of the general corresponding secretary, Caroline M. 
Dobson, M.D., to whom all communications on the 
work of the White Ribbon Army may be addressed. A 
historical statement including the constitution of the 
Central Corps and ef local divisions, and other informa- 
tion, is furnished gratuitously on application. All 
divisions becoming auxiliary to the Central Corps are 
entitled to a specimen copy of its various publications. 
All divisions that have not reported are requested to do so 
at once through the corresponding secretary, Caroline M. 
Dobson, M.D., Headquarters White Ribbon Army, 
Association Hall, Philadelphia.” 


PERSONAL. 


—President Chase, of Haverford College, has been 
granted a year’s leave of absence, and has gone with his 
family to Europe, to pass that period there. He sailed 
from Boston, June 3. 

—The Rev. Dr. 8. T. Lowrie, of Philadelphia, formerly 
of the Presbyterian Theological Seminary at Allegheny, 
goes to Europe this month. He expects to attend the 
semi-millennial celebration of the founding of Heidel- 
berg University, where he was for some years a student, 


—The successor of Professor (now President) Timothy 
Dwight in what is practically the chair of New Testa- 
ment exegesis in the Yale Divinity School is the Rev. 
George B. Stevens, recently a Presbyterian pastor in 
Watertown, New York, who has been an occasional 
contributor to the columns of The Sunday School Times. 
President Dwight will continue his instructions to the 
advanced classes in the Divinity School. 

—It will interest the readers of The Sunday School 
Times to know that an addition is made to its editorial 
staff in the person of Dr. Hermann Volbrat Hilprecht, 
who comes from the University of Erlangen, Germany, 
in order to take this position. Dr. Hilprecht is an 
Oriental scholar of exceptional ability and prominence. 
Although still a young man, he has achieved distinction 
in his field of scholarship. He received his degree of 


Doctor of Philosophy at Leipzig in the spring of 1888, 
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passing, perhaps, the most brilliant exami- 
nation ever passed in his chosen depart- 
ment of study. Through the influence of 
Professor Franz Delitzsch he had been led, 
early in his university career, to devote 
himself to the study of the Semitic lan- 
guages, and more especially Assyrian, 
Hebrew, and A®thiopic. His inaugural 
dissertation for the obtaining of his degree 
was the transcription and translation of a 
singular and-archaic inscription of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, which he copied in the British 
Museum while working there during one 
of his vacations. He entitled this little 
work, which was prefaced by a discussion 
of the origin and varieties of cuneiform 
characters, Freibrief Nebukadnezar’s I. He 
was recognized at once as an Assyriologist 
of very great promise, and his name was 
shortly announced as the author of a 
forthcoming work in the invaluable 
Assyriologische Bibliothek edited by Pro- 
fessors Friedrich Delitzsch and Paul 
Haupt. Before this book was ready for 
publication, Dr. Hilprecht’s health broke 
down as a consequence of overwork, and 
he was obliged to take a complete rest for 
two years. At the end of this time, finding 
himself restored to health, he took a posi- 
tion as Privat-Docent at Erlangen, suc- 
ceeding the well-known Assyriologist, Dr. 
Wilhelm Lotz. As a teacher, Dr. Hil- 
precht proved remarkably successful. Last 
semester he had over sixty pupils in He- 
brew; and, had he consented to remain, 
he certainly would have been appointed 
Professor Extraordinarius. It is pleasant 
to add that Dr. Hilprecht is as ardent and 
devoted a Christian as he is a thorough 
Oriental and biblical scholar. He enters 
at once upon the duties of his new field of 
labor with zeal and heartiness. 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 77 ,500 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The advertising rate 
ds 75 cents per line, with discounts of from 5 
per cent. on two insertions, to 50 per cent. on an 
advertisement running a year. Advertisements 
conditioned on an appearance upon the last 
page, will be charged an advance of twenty per 
cent upon the regular rates. 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. In night sweats 
and prostration. Dr. R. Studhalter, St. Louis, 
Mo., says: “I have used it in dyspepsia, ner- 
vous prostration, and in night sweats, with 
very good results.” 


“There are four Gospels, but only one Life.” 


THE COSPEL HISTORY 


A CHRONOLOGICAL NARRATIVE OF THE 


RIFE OF JESUS, 
Woven from the texts of the four evangelists. With 
notes, ope and selected ; chronological index of 
the life of Christ ; analytical index of texts and topics; 
head-line references to scriptural text used on each 
page : page-index to chapters and verses of each Gospel. 








’ By JAMES R. GILMORE and Rev. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


Large 16mo, 840 pp., cloth, red edges, $1.50. 
For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, postpaid, 

by the publishers, FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, 
27 Park Place, New York City. 


Notes on the Sunday-school Lessons, 


By M. C. HAZARD, 
Will be found in The Pilgrim Teacher. 
SPECIAL OF FER.—To any who are not subscribers 
2o THE PILGRIM TEACHER, and who will now sub- 


Jor the year 1887, at regular individual or club 
rates, we will send it for the remainder of the year 1886 
without charge,—-18 issues for one year’s subscription: 





Gpaarepaliansl Eentay-eehenl ond Publhbing Society 
nal Sunday- " 
” Boston Se chbenee. ng 





THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 


THE EUREKA RECITATIONS, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 
Now ready. Each number contains 128 es and 
nearly 100 Selections by Mrs. Anna Randall-Diehl. 
No. 5 contains 50 Recitations for Little People. Mailed 
for 12 cents each by J. S. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
31 Rose Street, New York. The six numbers sent to 
any address for 60 cents. 


T. Y. CROWELL & €O., 
Publishers, 13 Astor Place, New York. 
N Cards, Services, and supplies of all kinds, the 

mostcomplete ever issu ving retail and net 
prices. Goodenough & Woglom, 122 Nassau St., N.Y. 


S sy C ARDS. Elegant designs, carefully se- 
le e * lected texts. Low 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 Nassau St., N, Y, 











SUNDA Y¥-SCHOOL worker shouldbe with- 
out our new 44-PAGE Catalogue of Books, 








3d Quarter (July-Sept.) just ready. 
2 Quarters (July-December, 1886) only 25 cents. 


“Faith Latimer:” “ Wonderfully comprehensive 
and complete.” 


Ralph Wells: “They contain many things that 
I do not find «!sewhere.” 


Introductory Prices : 
[* Teachers’ Edition.’’] 


POCKET LESSON NOTES 


By Rev. and Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Containing both Common and Revised Ver- 
sions; marginal references printed at length ; 
Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s Commenta 
(Revised); “‘The Lesson Taught to Children,” 
by Mrs. Crafts; illustrations for all grades, and 
blackboard pictures; questions, reviews, ser- 
mons to children, points on methods of teach- 
ing, etc. 


for July to 
Only 25 cents ‘S.ccmber 
(2 qrs.) Teachers’ Edition. 
1st or 2d Quarter as sample, 6 cents. 


ENCLISH HYMNS, 


Their Authors and History. By the Rev. SAMUEL W. 
DUFFIELD. Justready. Cloth, $2.50. 


a” This work is the result of many years’ research 
and study. It is thoroughly reliable and exceedingly 
interesting. To leaders of Sunday-school singing or of 
“Praise Services” it will be found up ba 

It is not a tune book, but a history of hymns based on 
“'Laudes Domini.” 


FUNK & WAGNALLS, (0-12 Dey St., N. Y. 


MODERN 
UNITARIANISM : 


ESSAYS AND SERMONS... 


x the Rev. JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D., the Rev. 

OSEPH HENRY ALLEN, the Rev. SAMUEL R. CaAL- 
THORP, the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD, the Rev. JOHN 
WHITE CHADWICK, the Rev. Minor J. SAVAGE, the 
Rev. Epwarp Everetr Has, D.D., the Rev. 
THoMAS R. SLICER, the REV. HOWARD N. BROWN, 
the Rev. ANDREW P. PEABODY, D.D., the Rev. Ros- 
ERT COLLYER, the Rev. Jos—PH May. 12mo. 
tra cloth. $1.25. 








*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of price, by ‘ 
J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 

. 715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


Concert Exercises. 


The following scriptural Concert Exercises, 
having first appeared in The Sunday School 
Times, have been printed in pamphlet form, 
for the convenience of schools which may de- 
sire to use them : 


THANKSGIVING AND THANKSLIVING. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 

A THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 

THE SACRIFICE OF PRAISE. 
SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. : 
THE GLORIES OF THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
CHRIST, ALL AND IN ALL. 
CHRISTMAS CONTRASTS. 

THE GIFT BY GRACE. 

THE GIFT OF GIFTS. 

THE WONDERFUL. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 

THE PROMISE OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE POWER OF THE RESURRECTION. 
THE RESURRECTION AND THE LIFE. 
“ AN EASTER SERVICE.” 

VICTORY OVER DEATH. 

THE RESURRECTION. 

BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
WHY AM I NOT A CHRISTIAN? 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

A PATRIOTIC SERVICE. 

CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

THE BEATITUDES. 

CONSECRATION. 

THE CREATION. 

TEMPERANCE. 

GOD’S GIFTS. 

PRAISE GOD. 

PRAYER. 

FAITH. ~ 

TRUST. 


Price of each, $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra 
charge for postage. Less than 100 copies at 
same rate. Samples, 5 cents each. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Sireet, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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CST BOOKS [ROM D:LOTHROP & CO-BOSTONs 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is the best. Sample free. 
* Founded by TheS.S. Times, H, Gannett, Boston, Mass, 








THE BEST MUSIC 


For Schools, Sunday-schools, Temperance Societies. 


During Vacation and the Leisure Heurs 





of Summer, Teachers and Directors willdo 
well to é and select from our very 
superior new books: 


So ting L. O. Emerson, has no 
ng Gree ’ Stoatior as a collection of 
refined, melodious, high-class variety of songs for the 
higher schools. 60 cents, or $6 per doz. 


Song Reader by Irving Emerson and 0. B. 

9 Brown, is a carefully made 
graded instruction book for teaching the notes; is py 
practical and able men, and is full of the best exercises 
and songs. Book 1, 50 cents; Book 2, 60 cents. - 


. J 
by Emerson 
Gems for Little Singers, by Hmerson 
is the dearest, sweetest, and prettiest of picture song- 
books for little children. 30 cents; $3 per dozen. 





For SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS we call attention to 


= 
So (just out) by J. H. Ten- 
ngs of Promise, ney and the Rev. &. A. 
Hoffman, compilers of the first ability. A large quan- 
tity of new Sunday-school music. 35 cents; $3.60 doz. 


So W in), by L. O. Emerson and W. F. 
ng orship, Gherwin, is already used 
largely, and is of approved excellence. 35 cts. ; $3.60 doz. 


THE TEMPERANCE SONG-HERALD 


by J. C. Macy, is the brightest and best of temperance 
song-books. 35 cents, or $3.60 per doz, 


Mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


J. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


The New Sunday School Song Book, by Lowry & 
DOANE, is crowded with epg | Hymns set to 
fresh and Le he | music by the authors and 
others, acknowledged to be among the most popu- 
lar composers in the land. 


Remember ! 
The Glad Refrain 


Should be examined before you purchase. It isa book 
that will stand the test, the Hymns are first-class 
and the music is faulless, 


Remember ! 7 
The Glad Refrain 


Is sold at $25 per 100 copies, which is much cheaper 
than books of new music of its class have ever 
been offered before. 





Sent for examination on receipt of price. 
SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. 





BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East 9th St., New York; 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


A Great Success! 


GATHERED JEWELS 


THE NEW S. S. SINGING BOOK for 1886. 
By W. A. OGDEN. 
aa 76 POPULAR SONG WRITERS. 
a 74 PROMINENT HYMN WRITERS. 
Sa 233 CHOICE HYMNS. 
sa3- 192 BEAUTIFUL PAGES. 
Lithographed Covers! Hand-sewed Binding. 
The clergy’s idea fully met. To see it is to like it, and 
to examine it is 10 adopt it. 
$3.60 per dozen in boards. One sample copy, 25e. 
Specimen pages free. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, 0. 


THE BEST OF ALL. 
By W. A. OGDEN, W. T. Girrr, and W. H. Bonarkt, 
is the great new Sunday-school Book for 1886. Send for 


specimen pages and price-list W. T. GIFFE, 
ublisher. Logansport, Ind. 




















_ FOR PRAYER-MEETING USE. 
Spiritual Songs for Social Worship. 


Prices : 50 cents with tunes ; 20 cents Without. Send 
for samples to THE CENTURY CoO., New York. 


CHOIR LEADERS. 


Send 10 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Visitor, 
containing anthems. 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
New Sunday-School Music Book. 
Jewels of Specimen copy, 25 cents. 
PRAISE A. HULL, 150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
(JOSPEL MELODIES i%,tases. ti cure 8 


Specimen pages free. W. It. Smellie, Cleveland, O. 

















SECOND EDITION OF 


THE CHART OF THE BOOKS OF THE BIBLE, 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


This edition has additions and corrections which 
render it the most accurate and useful exhibit of the 
ARCH AOLOGY, HISTORY, and RECENT DISCOVERIES 
corroborating Scripture that has ever been published. 
Any one can see a copy before purchasing. The com- 
mendations in Europe and America are from the best 
scholars. It may be had in QUARTO ATLAS FORM, or 
as wall-map. Price, $6.00, with the volumes. For full 
description, etc., address 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, Box 74, 


Oxford, Ohio. 

SS ger as eg Qe ed 
5 NEW TABERNACLE 
SERMONS, This volume 
comprises the best speci- 
mens of this distinguished pulpit orator, with portrait 
and fac-simile of autograph letter authorizing its pub- 
lication. Nearly 400 pages. $1.50. an pas- 
tors, teachers and agents to introduce it. To those 
who will pledge to act as agent, or get up a club, we 
will furnish-sample copy for 90 cents; if desired by 

mail, add 10 cents for postage. 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 771 Broadway, New York. 


UGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO., Boston, 
Publishers. Send for Portrait Catalog. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 

‘a8 well as the ativertises, by that you 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday School 








FROM OUR NEIGHBORS 


Se é 


ADULT ATTENDANCE IN THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 


[Rufus W. Miller, in The Guardian. | 


It is a familiar story, that an ignorant 
exhorter once said to old Dr. South: 
“The Lord has no need of your book 
larnin’.” Whereat the witty divine an- 
swered: “ Nor has he any greater need of 
your ignorance.” Judged by actual 
knowledge of the Bible, it would seem 
that there are still many in the church 
who think that neither the Lord nor they 
for themselves have any “need of book 
larnin’,” that of Bible knowledge. Ac- 
cordingly the first thing necessary in order 
to have adult attendance in the Sunday- 
school is to recognize the need of increased 
Bible study and its supreme importance 
in the Christian life. One is not an 
alarmist who asks the question: “Is the 
Bible really studied?” nor is he a be- 
liever that the former times were better. 
Never before was the Bible studied so 
much and so well as it is now.- And never 
before was there such neglect of Bible 
study as now, considered in the light of 
the great advantages which the Christian 
of to-day possesses for its study. And yet 
is the value of the Word of God properly 
estimated? Its revelation, its wondrous 
beauties, its law, its gospel, its plain 
guidings; are they more to be desired 
than gold, yea, than much fine gold; 
sweeter also than honey and the honey- 
comb? Is the Word hid in the heart lest 
sin be committed? Is it a light for the 
paty of Christian watchers, or is there no 
oil in the vessels? .. . 

First, raise the popular view. Sow 
broadcast the idea that the Sunday-school 
is the Church of God assembled for the 
study of the Word of Christ, and that it is 
for all, young and old. It is the Bible 
school. Ezra’s classification is a good 
one. “Men and women, and all that 
could hear with understanding, he brought 
together for the reading of the law.” “Two 
classes of persons ought.to attend Sunday- 
school, whenever they can do so; they 
include all who can learn anything from 
the Bible, and all who can teach its truths . 
to those who need to learn them. “The 
only persons who would fairly seem to 
have no place in Sunday-school are those 
who can neither teach nor learn.” : 

Second, ask church-members the ques- 
tions: Is the Bible worth studying? Does 
the daily newspaper contain more valuable 
matter than the Bible? Bring home to 
them the force of their inconsistency. 
One hour, two hours perhaps, or more to 
the Sunday paper or magazines, etc., on 
Sunday, and no time for associated Bible 
study, and perhaps none for individual 
study and reading. Soul-food for time 
and eternity, or mental diversion for the 
hour, which? The newspaper or the new 
life; the magazine or heavenly treasure; 
man’s book or God’s book; which? 

Third, with agitation there should go 
preparation. Should the church attend 
Sunday-school, would you have room for 
them? Faith works as though the end 
sought were accomplished. Now in this 
case there should be a corresponding 
adaptation of the work and management 
of the school. Let there-be proper divis- 
ions. Say, asin many schools, the infant, 
the primary (the usual grade of the inter- 
mediate), the intermediate, or main as it 
is usually called, the Bible classes, or ad- 
vanced department. Then provide rooms 
for adult classes. Separate rooms work 
best. Suppose it does cost money, does it 
not pay? What has become of your 
grown-up boys and girls? What is a lit- 
tle money compared to the shaping and 
training of soul-character for eternity? 
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Again, see to it that in the selection of the 
library, the hymns, etc., above all, in the 
conduct of the exercises, there is a recog- 
nition of the fact that the youth and 
adults are not un appendage, but an 
integral and co-ordinate part of the work. 

‘Fourth, perfection includes also compe- 
tent teachers for the classes of adults. 
Perhaps there is considerable expository 
preaching; at any rate, there ought to be 
teacher-instruction. The pastor should 
by all means train his elders, deacons, or 
others of his members to take the charge 
of Bible-classes, And he himself should 
have a large Bible-class, unless he has in 
charge a normal class of reserve teachers 
and others. The pastor cannot spend his 
time more profitably than on such work; 
for in this way he is raising up an assistant 
for every one so taught and trained. 
Neither let the pastor say, “I can’t do 
this.” Remember the motto on the Scan- 
dinavian pickaxe: “ Either I will finda 
way or make one.” 

Fifth, give frequent public invitation 
to visit and attend the Sunday-school. 
Put a little money in printed matter. It 
is astonishing what can be done in 
printers’ ink in the way of statements and 
invitations. Ifyou are in the pew, see to 
it that the pulpit is heard from on this 
matter. Your pastor may be very busy ; 
kindly call his attention to this subject. 
And let ministers remember that very 
little can be done in this matter until they 
are aroused.. Surely no minister should 
let his example be a stumbling-block to 
his consistory and members. He should 
be in the Sunday-school, and he should 
make efforts to get his members there too. 
Again, let this subject be discussed in 
teachers’ meetings. Organize committees 
to invite the members, and to set forth the 
importance and the advantages of Bible- 
study: in the school. 

Sixth, do personal work in this dizees 

_tion. Endeavor to interest and to'induée 
the oldest and most dignified persons in 
the congregation to join the school, not as 
teachers, but as scholars. As some one 
has said: “Let the superintendent who 
wishes to prevent the big boys and girls 
from straying begin by forming, if possi- 
ble, a class of grandmothers, and a class 
of grandfathers, and so work his way 
down.” If this matter is presented in- 
telligently and in a tactful way, there are 
many who will respond gladly. Be sure 
that, if you alone are determined to do 
what you can to obtain adult attendance 
in your Sunday-school, you shall succeed. 
Expect opposition. The man or woman 
who is hindered by no opposing force 
never knows the joy of victory, for such a 
one never becomes capable of victory. 





DOES IT PAY TO STUDY 
HEBREW ? 


[The Rev. J. W. Payne, in The Pulpit Treasury.] 


What now are some of the profits which 
the study of Hebrew pays? I mention as 
the first, that it opens the way to an 
intensely interesting and prolific field of 
scientific study to those who are attracted 
by the phenomena of language, inasmuch 
as the Semitic group of languages is so 
rich in ethnological and archeological 
associations. To offer this as one of the 
advantages to be derived from the study 
of Hebrew, to many will seem like putting 
the subject ina light not very prepossessing. 
At the best, but few comparafively have 
found enough attraction in Oriental lan- 
guages to make the study of them one of 
their main employments. It is even true 
that a great many believers in the Bible 
look with a kind of contempt upon those 
who are absorbed in Semitic subjects, 
including Hebrew. So short-sighted are 
these believers as not to see how deep is 
their debt to Semitic explerers, a debt 





which bids fair to be vastly augmented in 
the near future. 


To be sure, it must be admitted that 
only those will be thé most likely to give 
themselves to large study of this kind who 
have a natural facility for learning lan- 
guage, who with some readiness can 
acquire a vocabulary, and who possess a 
faculty for appreciating linguistic laws. 
Indeed, it seems to be quite a prevalent 
thought that they are the only ones who 
ought to attempt to learn Hebrew. It is 
natural to suppose that they will be the 
most certain to get returns which will 
overbalance expenditures of time and 
labor and money. And if they are the 
only ones for whom these returns are in 
stdre, then they are the only ones who 
ought to study Hebrew. But is it not 
already a foregone conclusion that, out- 
side of this class whe have in them the 
making of what are called specialists, 
there is a great host who would be richly 
reimbursed for all that they might perse- 
veringly do towards an acquaintance with 
Hebrew? 

I think it is safe to say that there is but 
one class of persons likely to read these 
lines who, with any show of reason, might 
be dissuaded from the study in question 
on the ground that they might not get 
back an equivalent for what they would 
have to give to become Hebraists. That 
class consists of those who have always 
found the learning of language over- 
whelmingly difficult. Every college has 
a student, perhaps a man of striking abil- 
ity in mathematics or the sciences, who, 
to all appearances, perpetually finds an 
impregnable fortress beetling between 
himself and all approaches to the meager- 
est acquaintance with Latin and Greek. 
But even he, if spurred on by zeal to in- 
crease in the knowledge of God’s Word, 
might obtain a decidedly helpful mastery 
of Hebrew, though shut out from the other 
languages just mentioned. For Hebrew 
is not anything like as difficult to learn as 
Latin and Greek. Such students might 
derive but little immediate profit from 
the scientific investigation of Hebrew as 
it stands related to Semitic tongues in 
general and to ethnology and archeology. 
But there are other ways in which returns 
to them would be considerable. 


Another profit which Hebrew pays its 
students is the training which it affords 
them. It may be objected that when one 
reaches this study he is no longer in train- 
ing; that so far as discipline is the object 
of linguistic study, the Latin and Greek 
of college days abundantly sufficed. But 
can one be said ever to have graduated 
from the necessity of training? If one 
would perpetuate the benefits of college 
drills, he must needs keep up some meas- 
ure of its practice. The advantage of 
Hebrew in this regard, as it is now com- 
ing to be taught, is, that it not only keeps 
us in the army, but it introduces us to a 
new arm of the service. It is language 
still, the embodiment of thought and emo- 
tion and life in words and sentences. In 
so far it holds us to certain general meth- 
ods of mental concentration which per- 
haps have been followed for years. But 
he who enrolls himself in any of the 
schools ef the American Institute of 
Hebrew does his work inductively, and 
so is put through a series of movements 
which to many are a delightful novelty 
and to all a most valuable exercise. 
Moreover, there is the exhilarating sense 
of doing a thing right, and of being at one 
with the great principle which underlies 
the general progress of the age. Not to 
be ignored also is the continuation of the 
minute, painstaking accuracy which we 
learned was so necessary in the study of 
Greek, and which still holds us down to 
business in the Hebrew. But how differ- 
ent the one from the other in the refine- 





ments which demand this accuracy. In 
the Greek there were the refinements of 
rigid logical consecution of thought. In 
the Hebrew there are the refinements of 
outer form, leaving the thought wonder- 
fully free. Thus we seem to be divinely 
taught that the duty of seeing aright is 
just as imperative as the duty of thinking 
aright. The seer’s province is no less im- 
portant than the logician’s. 





MUSIC IN THE PRIMARY 
CLASS. 


{Mrs, George C. Stebbins, in Words and Weapons. | 


The power of song upon child-life is 
very important, and is not easily lost. It 
begins with the lullaby in mother’s arms, 
then a little later the songs of the Sunday- 
school, each leaving its impression on the 
little mind and heart. 
started goes on and on, and sings in the 
heart for years after the childish things 
are put away and forgotten. Still on and 
on, “e’en down to old age” it goes, and 
cheers and soothes many a hoary head as 
they soothed the flaxen ones in the early 
childhood days. ... 

How careful should we be in the train- 
ing of immortals’ souls so they may sing 
the songs of redeeming love. How impor- 
tant, then, to have the music well taught 
in a clear, iutelligent manner, instead of 
mere formal song, speaking nothing to eur 
souls, and suggesting anything but holy 
aspirations from the hurried manner in 
which it is often rushed through,—a mean- 
ingless babel of sweet sounds to the infant 
mind, teaching nothing and meaning no- 
thing. Havetheschool in readiness for each 
song, as quiet and orderly as for reading 
or prayer, for are not many of our songs 
prayers for Divine help and guidance? If 
I were asked how we should sing, I should 
reply, with the spirit and understanding 
also. By spirit I mean force, life, anima- 
tion, not a slow, listless, dreamy way ef 
singing. Keep them well up to time and 
tone by a good leading voice. Occasional 
words of cheer as the last verse is sung 
will do more towards getting all to sing 
heartily than any amount of scolding. 
“Singing with the spirit includes a rever- 
ent singing of the words, making them our 
very own. Hence all conversation and 
laughter, all inattention and irreverence, | e 
is out of place.” 

Sing with the understanding. If some 
one should say to the children of our 
schools, “ Understandest thou what thou 
singest?” they could make the reply as 
of old, ‘‘ How can I unless some one should 
guide me?” -The failure of song in our 
primary schools comes largely from this. 
The children do not know what they. are 
singing about. It may be a prayer, but 
how shall they know the difference be- 
tween prayer and praise unless it is 
pointed out to them? Explain, before 
singing, the meaning of all long, hard 
words; by so doing, you will clear up 
from children’s little minds any wrong 
impression the song might make by hav- 
ing in it a word not in common use, and 
perhaps avoid being greatly mortified 
yourself. The mother of a bright four- 
year-old from my school said to me some 
time ago, My little girl sings a line of a 
very strange song, and she says you sing | - 
it in the Sunday-school, “ Who will heed 
the holy mandrake, follow me.” The 
words of the hymn flashed through my 
mind instantly, “Who will heed the holy 
mandate, follow me, follow me.” If this 
child had been told that word meant an 
order or command to follow Christ, such a 
mistake would not have been made. ... 
Read all new hymns line by-line, having 
the children repeat the words after you a 
verse at a time, and then explain, by 
skillful questioning, the full meaning ef 
each thought of the verse, pointing out all 


The melody thus |’ 





allusions to Scripture, so the little ones 
may .know that our songs have a deeper, 
higher meaning, and are different from 
othersongs. To illustrate, take the hymn— 


"God is in heaven, can he hear 
A little prayer like mine ? 
_ Yes, that he can I will not fear, 
He’ll hearken unto mine, 
God is in heaven, would he know 
{f I should tell a lie? 
Yes, though I said it very low 
He’d hear it in the sky.” 


Where does the hymn say God is? In 
heaven. Can he hear our prayers so far 
away? Yes, for he is everywhere. What 
does God see? All wedo. What can God 
hear? All we say. Would he hear if you 


should tell a lie? Yes, though we said it ° 


very low, he’d hear it in the sky. Another 
child added, If we think a lie, God knowsit. 

What shall we sing? 

No rule can be set, but I will venture a 
few suggestions. The world is full of 
delightful songs for the Sunday-school, 
but care should be used to make the 
selections choice. Don’t try and sing 
everything in the book. Even the best of 
collections have some hymns the words of 
which are meaningless; reject all such, no 
matter how pleasing the melody. Don’t 
sing all “baby songs,” as one of my older 
girls called the jingling rhyming words of 
one song. The boys and girls cf primary 
classes are aspiring, and appreciate things 
which sometimes seem beyond their years. 
Select hymns with reference to the lesson 
if possible, but avoid spoiling by some 
difficult piece, with no music or rhythm 
in it, just because the words are appropri- 
ate; rather sing a glad, happy song of 
praise. Make all selections at home. 
Never leave it for the moment before 
singing, as some blunder will be made. 
Sing one of the grand old hymns of the 
church in every session, so when the little 
ones go to church they can have a voice 
in public worship. Some say this cannot 
be done and make it hearty. It certainly 
can, for we have proved it. 
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Reserve for reinsurance. 1,334,932.36 
NET SURPLUS 921,814.62 
TOTAL ASSETS. »488,220.70 


Agencies in nearly every state and territory. 


H, KEL1LoGe, President. A. W. JILLSON, Vice-Pres’t. 
D. W. C. SKILTON, Sec’y. G. H. BuRDICK, Ass’tSec’y. 





H. M. MAGtL1, Gen’] Ag’t Western Dep’t Vinetanati, oO. 
T. F. SPEAR, Ass’tGen’l Ag’t “ < 
A. E. MAGILL, Gen’l Ag’t Pacific Dep’t, San Francisco. 
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Guaranteed Fi mpnual tater onds, petting 

7 to 8 per cent. veuti-n nual interest. 

payment of remitted Brom of 
charge. adams y pny be e in Min- 


or I akota, — Pete care t I ~~ the loan. 
or Yon} ree to six times 
upos ee > ——— way 


S,GoMEN Hes 


Per cent. Conservative Investments in First 
Mortgage Farm Loans in Minnesota and Da- 
kota. Or 7 per cent. w an peceneal and interest 
guaranteed, at option of mortgagee. Estab- 
lished five years. Paid-up cash capital, $50,000. 
Over 3600 000 loaned withoutasingle loss. Bonds 
and warrants for sale. Send for circular. 
COTA INVESTMENT COMPANY. 
Incorporated, Grand Forks, Dakote 
References: Col. R. N. Batchelder, U.S » A., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Joseph B. Clark, Manchester, i. aes 
Loan and Trust Savings Bank, Conco N. 
Cashier First National Bank of ’ Montpelier, Vt. 
W. M. Blackburn, D. D.; 
Grand Forks. 


THE REAL ESTATE TRUST co., 


_32 CHESTNUT ST... PHILADELPHIA. 


THE UNION TRUST CO., 


611 and 613 Chestmut Street, 





Sas 


, New 





: inews 
~ Ma Mendenhall, 














CAREFULLY SELECTED LOANS. 


WESTERN 
CITY AND FARM MORTGAGES. 


Having completed arrangements with our corres- 
pondentsin Chicago and St. Paul, we arom wopered to re- 
ex: applications for CAREFULLY E ED 

ANS paying from SEX to EIGHT PER CENT. 


ee CHARLES D. BARNEY & CO., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
114 South Third Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


SETHE TRAVELERS 50" 


Ween Cc. E. SIMMONS, Land Commissioner, 
. We V. R’y, abo about M Minn, and Dako ta farms. 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Sorp By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout re WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—!878. 


- MATTHEWS, STATIONER, 


1529 oe ee Philadelphia. Plate and 50 Visit- 
ing Cards, Wedding Invitations, Paper and 
Envelopes. “amples and prices on application. 


BARNES 
NATIONAL PENS. 


OWEST Prices in the United States.—Paper by the 

und.—Sell direct from mills to the consumer. 

Sample sheets of paper and envelopes, with prices and 

number of sheets to a pound, sent on receipt of 15 ets. 
H. H. CartTEerR & Karrick, 3 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Use Esterbrook’s Steel Pens. 
Buy ‘‘Whiting’s Standard” Writing Paper. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Sunday School Times in good condition, 
and have them at hand for reference, should 
use a bindér. We can send by mail, postage 
paid, a strong, plain binder for $1.00, or a 
handsome one, half leather, for $1.50. These 
binders have been made expressly for The 
Sunday School Times, and are of the best 
manufacture. The papers can be placed in 
the binder week by week, thus keeping the 
file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, PUBLISHER, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 












































e THE WONDER 


UBURG ciain. 


rary, Smoki 
area Cake Combines, 
° Ce, 
Send for 
LUBURG M’F'G OO. 145 N. 8th &t., PHILA. FA. 


HERNIA OR RUPTURE. 

Correct and successful mechanical treatment a apee 
cialty at *Seeley’s Hard Rubber Truss” Estabt., 13 7 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, as approved and adopted 
by thew orld’s mostemin nentsurgeons. Apartments for 
ladiesand children. Send cents postage for catalogue 


LASTIC TRUSSES om 30 days’ trial. 
EGGLESTON TRUSS CO., Chicago, IL 

















ar ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 








| modes of communication. 


is but five cents the half-ounce. 


| 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


HAD I BUT KNOWN! 
{Hunter MacCulloch, in Lippincott’s.] 


Had I but known that nothing is undone 
From rising until rising of the sun, 
bin aS ee ee words fly off ” beyond our 





That Fay . eed brought forth to life dies ever, 
I would haye measured out and weighed my 


speech : 
To bear good deeds had been my sole endeavor, 
Had I but known! 


Had I but known how swiftly speed away 
The living hours that make the living day, 
That ’tis above delay’s so dangerous slough 
Is hung the luring wisp-light of to-morrow, 
I would have seized time’s evanescent Now! 


iI would ee this unavailing sorrow, 


di but known! 


Had I but known to dread the dreadful fire 
That lay in ambush at my heart’s desire, 
Wherefrom it sprang and smote my "naked 


hand 
And left a mark forever to remain, 
I would not bear the fire’s ignoble brand : 
I would have weighed the pleasure with the 
ain, 
. Had I but known! 


Had I but known we never can repeat 
Life’s springtime freshness or its summer heat, 
Nor gather second harvest from life’s field, 
Nor aged winter change to youthful spring, 
To me td s flowers their honey all would 
yield 
I would not feel one wasted moment’s sting, 
Had I but known! 





THE AGE WE LIVE IN. 


{James R. Joy, in The Chautauquan.] 


As an age of discovery the present is 
worthy of comparison with any preceding 
century. Franklin pushing his way 
through the ice of the Northwest Passage 
in 1847, and Nordenskjéld forcing the 
Northeast Passage around Asia-Europe in 
1877, may well be classed with Columbus 
crossing the summer seas from Palos to 
San Salvador in 1492. The Arctic ex- 
— of Greely’s party penetrated to 

° 24’ north latitude, or within four hun- 
dred and fifty miles’ of the pole. The 
a -sought source of the Nile was found 

eke in the magnificent Lake Nyanza 
which contests with Lake Superior for the 
honor of being the largest body of fresh 
water on the globe. Stanley has traced 
the Congo from its head-waters in Eastern 
Africa to its mouth in the Atlantic, two 
thousand eight hundred miles distant, and 
from his explorations has grown the 
Congo Free State with a million square 
miles of territory and forty millions of 
gee le,—an opening into Central Africa 
hristianity and trade. 

Not only have new lands been dis- 
covered, but commerce aided by steam 
and electricity has moulded the older 
countries to its purposes. Railroads, 
canals, and steamships have transformed 
both routes and methods of transportation. 
The United States contains one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand miles of rail- 
roads, and there are five lines from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. There are in all 
three hundred thousand miles of railroads 
on the globe,—suflicient to build a single 
track from the earth to the moon. 
Engineering science has kept pace with 
the railvent! bridging rivers and tunnel- 
ing mountains. Three tunnels, the Mont 
Cenis, St. Gotthard, and Arlberg, respec- 
tively eight, nine, and six miles in length, 
connect the roads of Italy with those of 
Switzerland and France, and transform 
the Alpine barrier into a "gateway. 

Besides leveling mountains, commerce 
has united oceans, Many a richly 
freighted vessel had fallen prey to the 
storms which lurk about Cape Horn and 
the Cape of Good Hope, before French 
enterprise cut a ship canal across the 
Isthmus of Suez and opened a short and 
safe route to India. Spurred on by the 
success of this undertaking, De Lesseps, 
the engineer, began the construction of a 
canal at Panama through the narrow strip 
of land which separates the two Americas. 
This work is to be completed before 1890. 
| Posts and telegraphs have revolutionized 
The Inter- 
national Postal Union, formed in 1874, 
embraces thirty million square miles of 
| territory, with a population of eight hun- 
| dred and thirty millions, and the letter 
| postage to any point in this vast domain 
The tele- 
| graphs of the world aggregate six hun- 
dred thousand miles, besides sixty thou- 
sand miles of submarine cables. Six 


|ocean cables bin& the New World to 


Europe, and plans are forming to lay a 
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bundle of wires under the Pacific from 
California, by way of the Sandwich Islands, 
to New Zealand, connecting there with 
the English system and completing the 
electric circuit of the globe. 

Politically the civ ilized world is divided 
into about fifty independent states. Three- 
fifths of the whole earth, however, belongs 
to six nations: England (8,581,556 square 
miles), Russia (8,520,637 square miles), 


China (4,419,150 square miles), United 
States (3, 501. ,404 square miles), Brazil 
(3,288,963 square miles), and Turkey 


(2 "406, 492 square miles). In marked con- 
trast to these giants, is the Italian re- 
public of San Marino with thirty-two 
square miles of territory. 

The political movement of the present 
century has been everywhere away from 
absolutism. One hundred years ago*the 
United States was just entering upon her 
experiment of government by the people. 
England, despite her narrow’ colonial 

olicy, was then superior to the nations of 
Saroph in constitutional liberty, and she 
has maintained her lead; repeated “ Re- 
form Bills” have extended the elective 
franchise to larger and larger numbers 
and Mr. Gladstone’s act of 1884 qualified 
three million new voters, pia the 
present House of Commons the first to 
represent, in a true sense, the common 
people of England. 

But the reforming English statesmen 
have had a hard struggle to outstrip the 
awakened nations of the Continent. In 
1786 there were five great powers,—Great 
Britain, France, Russia, Austria, and 
Prussia,—all absolute despotisms, except 
the first. Then the French Revolution 
threw Europe in confusion. France 
 arcagy from the sway of tyrannical Bour- 

n kings to the license of Republican 
mobs; then the forces thus suddenly 
turned loose were mastered by Napoleon, 
and utilized in the fabrication of a mili- 
tary despotism ; yet his campaigns in one 
form or another made way for liberty. 
When the emperor had been defeated and 
shut up to die on Saint Helena, the powers 
assembled in the Congress of Vienna to 
rearrange the disordered map of Europe. 
They thought to restore everywhere the 
conditions of thirty years before. But not 
all the kings “‘ nor all the kings’ men” in 
Europe could bring back the old blood- 
sluggishness to people who had caught the 
new ideas of liberty and equality, which 
had glittered on the bayonets an crashed 
in the cannon of France. For a time 
despotism with its armies held the suffer- 
ing and struggling nations in a vise-clutch. 
But even despotism yielded to the “ years 
of revolution,’ 1830 and 1848, and to-day 
Russia alone of the powers remains an 
absolute monarchy,—“ a government lim- 
ited _ by assassination.” Hungary 
liberated by the devotion of Kossuth and 
his compatriots, now forms with her former 
mistress the dual state of Austria-Hungary. 
Austria has lost the leadership in Ger- 
many, and Prussia is but one, albeit the 
chief, of the twenty-five kingdoms, 
duchies, principalities and republics which 
since 1871 have constituted the federal 
German Empire. France, after a series 
of changes which bespeak the impulsive 
Gallic blood, became a republic in 1871. 
Spain in an effort to follow the example of 
her neighbor, learned that the true repub- 
lic cannot stand upon a foundation under- 
mined by i ignorance and superstition. 

There is now a sixth great power. Italy 
also, long the seat of warring states, inoned 
a lesson of nationality from beyond the 
French Alps. In spite of Austrian repres- 
sion backed by Russian armies, the wis- 
dom and energy of Mazzini, Garibaldi, 
Cavour, and Victor Emanuel brought 

about in 1861 the kingdom of United 
Italy. Ten years later Rome was seized 
by the royal troops, and the cheers of the 
soldiers hailing an Italian king in the 
capital of the Cesars re-echoed from the 
Vatican behind whose battlements the pope 
lamented the loss of his power. . 

More important than the physical and 
political status of the world is the social 
condition of its inhabitants,-—their. re- 
ligion and education, and the ideas which 
rule them. The human race is estimated 
to number about 1,440,000,000 souls, di- 
vided into five families: Caucasian 624,- 
000,000 ; Mongolian 560,060,000 ; African 
176,000 000; Malay 72 009 ,000 ; American 
8, 000 000. These are classed by religions 
as Christians 436 900,000 (including 202,- 
000,000 Roman Catholics, 150,000,000 
Protestants, and 80,000 000 Festorn or 
Greek Church) ; : Muhammadans 170,000,- 
0%); Jews 7,000,000; Buddhists (Asia) 
49, 09 ,000 ; ; Brahmins (India) 145,000,000; 
Con fucians (China) 80,000,000 ; and Shin- 
toists (Japan) 15 000,000. 
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KNABE> PIANO in nny 


ASON «& HAMLIN oe 4 


and 
Co., BOSTON, NEW YO} tic "C CHIC. AGO. __ 


S,S. BANNERS | 
Pe 


$5, $7.50, $70. Silk and Gold. 
Illustrated hand-book free. 


J. & R. LAMB, 
59 Carmine St., W. Y. 


Sunday-school Banners, $1.50 to $10. 


Silk or meririo. Send for ilustrated rice-list. C, A 
HART & CO., 133 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia. 


SHAW, APPLIN 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON. 
Send for catalogue. 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of Belis, 
Cums axp Prats for CHURCHES, &e. 
Send for Price and Catalogue. 

cSHANE & CO., 
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Baltimore, Md. 
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Furniture. Send for. circulars. 
Stained Glass. R. GEISSLER. 
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T the foot of Mt. Carmel, a Mission So- 
ciety has taken advantage of the superior 
Olive Oil made in Palestine to support itself 
by the manufacture of an exceptionally fine 
Olive Oil Toilet Soap, which they ship direct 
to their Agent in New York. It is favorably 
known in América as Carmel Soap, con- 
tains no adulteration, and is not artificially 
perfumed, depending for popular favor on the 
fact of its absolute purity. Possessing the 
emollient properties of Olive Oil, it is unsur- 
passed for the Toilet and Bath, and superi6r 
to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. It 
is the ONLY PERFECTLY SAFE Soap for 
the NURSERY and Invalids. 
If your druggist does not keep it, send fif- 
teen cents for sample cake to the importer. 
A. KLIPSTEIN, 
52 Cedar Street. New York. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. Phila., Pa 


DO YOU KNOW THAT 
“THERE IS SCIENCE IN NEATNESS.” 


BE WISE.AND USE SAPQLIO. 


2d St., 





SAMPLE CAKE OF COBB’S PURE SOAP 


for the Bath and Toilet. Alsoa valuable treatise on the 
care of the hair, teeth, and skin, mailed for 6 cents in 
stamps, A, H. Cobb, 33 Batterymarch St., Boston, 
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RMSTEONG SPOO 
| CO., 621 Market St., PhiladelIphin. Pa. 








S> THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
A SENSIBLE | E WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, “and Beauty 
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FERRIS BROS, Menuiactarers 


_ 81 White St.. NEW YORK. 


Perfum e) 


ED ENIA. 


'LUNDBORG'S 





**T have found it”’ is the delighted 


Rhenish:Cologne. 
EUREKA | esieryttia ae 


OSENE or WASH 


All Fant Colors. BUREIA SILK CO., Boston, 


SEWING SILK 
3OcrPEROZ. 





EMBROIDERY SIik 
40c.PEROZ. 
L SILK 


Stik. | 


BRAINERD & A 





TATEN ISLAND Fancy are ng Eee 
k lishment. BARRETT, NEPH 5&7 
John Ste Ney +47 N, sth St., Phila.; 43 N, 00.5 St., 
Balt. Dresses dyed and cleaned without ripping. Send 
for ‘circular and price-list. Mention this paper. 


DYEING (2 inbo's. 
: "eT Temple} Wine, Boston.. 


RITE for Mlustrated List of Willcox and Gibbs 
“Automatic. ”* Cor. 15th and Chestnut Sts., Phila 


TIMKEN SPRING ee 
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and hp 
Second. bead. BICYCLES taken in exchange. 
BICYCLES Repaired and Nickel Plated. 
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on Car Gon hs ee ae ae 


Fete 
— EWE eae "Sample Ti le Tin Can by r Mai}, 250. 


BOoOoK AGENTS WANTED. 


PLATFORM EGHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 
PY, John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning work, brim full Ae Se 
est, humor ¢ and ve path Boake pure, and ull of 


thet 4" Hoel, oi slew te aft. Tet is waded 


1000 as Agents Wanted Men an and HEMAN NO tte 


to $2006 a hindrance 
Extra Terms ct mg ° Write for atculans to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, fas 


AGENTS WANTED WANTED 


~~ es AR 


AUTOMATIC eM COOKER 
d necessity, 











Sct —y than boiling, 
erybody or roast Wanted by ev- 
who soos it This is a rare 


WILMOT CASTLE & CO. 

N ON ELT (Pat. Dec. 27, 1881,) Fur abbas 
- Rugs, Tidies, Hoods, Mittens, etc, 

EY Sent by mail, full directions, @1. 

Sgoet} AGENTS WANTED. Manufac- 

y be Stamped Rug Patterns on 
. Bewareof infringements 

Send for circular. ER no & €0., Toledo, 0. 


Bibles f dN books. ents wanted. 
$10 Good bay. "A. GOMEON & OO. Philads., Pa. 





The finest preparation of powdered chocolate. 
perfect substitu te for tea and coffee. Pa i 
refreshin invigorating. Ask your grocer, or sen 
75 cents for sample pound, postpaid, Address 


H. 0. WILBUR & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, }, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAKER'S BREAKFAST COCOA. 
safe 200D eee 
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fered. Now’s your time to om 
orders for oun celebrated M4 
d secure & beautie 
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fei at = 


a ey et Rots Pinnet full Fit idress 








T AMERICAN TEA C 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New ork. 
Rea ae WE GIVE AWAY DINNER, TEA, 
AND TOILET SETs, Wate HES, 
&c., to those jSeming clubs for the sale of our Teas 
and Coffee. Send for Club Book. GREAT CHINA 
TEA COMPANY , 210 State Street, Boston. 
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SALAD DRESSING 


BEWARE OF ALL IMITATIONS, 























A Most Delicious and Elegant 
1 Pound Box 

for Sl, 

Postage Paid. 
RO & A LLEN 

1226 Market Street, Philad elphia, "Pa. 
x ““wOOD'S "? 
s GENUINE SELECTED 
2 SPICES. 
3 Pungent, Aromatic, Economical. 
- THOS. WOOD & 00., BOSTON. 





LADIES, enamel your Range on the be sides 
ear, tops once a week, aud you 
: et polished stove in ihe world. 
Follow Uireotions carefully. bold ae all 
dealers. Chromo 12x18 aud Price List, 100. 


Parlor Pride Mfg, Co., cere 


+ IMPROVED ROOT 
Packages, 25e. Makes 5 ga SEE o 
delicious, sparkling, and Wwholésome 


beverage. er by all druggists or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of 25e. C. E. HIRES, 48. Del. Ave., Phila., Pa. 


LAWN MOWER. 





























‘Our Latest& Best, m= 
MOWER. qnataiootoees 


itis umequalled, 
while for Lightness 
of draft it excels, by a 
large per centage, any 
other Lawn Mower 
made. 


PS CHADBORN & 
5) COLDWELL 
ANUF’G CO. 


a NEWERURGH, } N.Y. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 
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$3 to $15 
@ per Hundred, 
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Retin? BRUSSELS TED be 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester C VorBe. 


JERSEY RED, YOLAND-CHTN. 
Chester White, Berkshire & Yorke 


Seotch 
Fancy Poul 
W.ATLEE Sateen an 


_ SEEDS: 


Paes your Seeds, 
JOILN LE WIS HIL ‘DS, Floral, Que< ons Co., 


TRY ‘DREER’S 
and every GARDEN REQUISITE, 
714 Chestnut | St., Philadelphia, 
Balbs, and Plants, send to 
N. x, 














In or dette. goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this paper, 
you will oblige the publisher, as well asthe 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adyer- 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 
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; EDUCATIONAL. 
BND for circular of Summer School 
‘ Rhusuat School of prea and ¢ Onatory, Phila, 
ou OF COMMERCE, 1200 Chestnut St. 
© wha, The Leatling School of apo Sclences, 
Seaton tae SEMINARY. 


ill co of teachers. Full course of study, Ad- 
dress Professor. FRANCIS B, DENIO, Bangor, Maine. 


VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar, Address _K. TOURJEE, Boston, 


Miss M. §. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and aaese Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut § sty, will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street. Sept. 2A. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH! 3: Sthaents 
ES GREELEY & 00.6 and? bey Bireot, New York, 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.2% 97° 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Sag we ear begins 
Sept. 22, at 40356 Chestnut St., bg hiladeiphia. For 
eircala Mrs 5 A. BOGARDUS. 


ars address the Prin., 
A Boardin hool for Girls. Beth- 
Bisho pthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 


ey. Vassar, and Smith coll og Students received at 
eliesley on our certificate. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I, ore WALSH. Pe 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 
Four courses of study : Classic, Scientific, Technical, 
and Graduate. Fall term (55th year) begins Sept. 16, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. EDUCA tToN oF 


young women. Full a! coupe ot competent teachers, Year 
commences Sept. 7 For circulars and a, 
apply to Miss ANNID E. JOHNSON, Princt tpal j for for 
expenses, to J. D. KINGSBURY, T'reas., bradfo 
SE MISSES ANABLE’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


WII re-open Septembe 
40 BayaRD Srneer, New eee 7N.J. 


MT. . HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


course ‘or Me > Pa, spouse courses in 



































French Gert German, and G 00 vas eels, oes 
Vv \- 
Tuition ait a Address, MISS 

AN South THe Hailey, Mass. 





ESTERN FEIN. SEMI 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. The 324 annual 
session will open September 1, 1886. Board 
and tuition, $170.00. For catalogues apply 
to Miss HELIN PEABODY, Principal. 


HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near feted eiebs a. Under care of 
en but pares Co to all. r limited to Ninety 
— Courses. Library 15 000 vols. Large 
and Observato ke early ap- 

xt Fain. For erat 
TPs ‘Dean, Haverford College, Pa. 


Wels vega ts for Young Ladies, 


A LAK 
LL TATE Copies of Senay. © “superior 
} aog oe eM ee a T. Location Ly 
Session begins 


beri to tbee. Ben Bend’ oy GF catalogue DD., 








President 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wos: 


Under Care of Synod of New to: 
Course of 4 oywal % to that we as 4 


Co 
advan! in Music ‘and "Act, Banding. w evita un ~~ 
m, and 


a n improvements; heated by 
ished es Sow ay Astronomical 
Museum and 


Terms mgderats 
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LOOK AT THIS 
1000 PIECES 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


CARPETING 


(Worth One Dollar) 


For GS CENTS PER YARD. 
(At Retail) 


Come straight to our store and we will 
show them to you, and prove to your sat- 
isfaction how cheap they are. Large 
assortment of patterns, and all first-class 
‘in every way. No wonder they are go- 
ing fast at this sacrifice. 


J. & J. DOBSON, 
& Sil CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


e PENCERIAN 
STEEL PENS 


The Best 


5W’S ART TILES 


AND FIREPLAC 
W. H. MARRISO & BRO., 1435 Chestant Bt, Phila. 
Send for — catalogue. Mention this paper. 
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PEARLINE 


Washing Compound is never peddled from door to door. 








Articles of merit do not requiresuch DESPERATE 


. methods, to introduce them. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 





Clothing for 


the Millions. 





/ 


not seek in the making of clothing to 
satisfaction. 


satisfactory. 
right price that makes it cheap. 
the standard every 


The $8 Suits are down to $5. 
And you'll find the prices will please you. 


This means that you do not require a lighted candle to hunt for quality, and that we do 
to sell at prices to compete with elothi 


ing that will not give 


Our idea is, first, to have only the things about which there’s no doubt as to quality, and 
then to bring within the reach of everybody. needing clothing those articles at prices that are 


Clothing isn’t cheap at any price unless thoroughly good. It’s the goodness pinned to the 
This was our — 25 years ago. We haven’t departed from it, but, to the contrary, raise 


You will find the largest stock in the city to select from. ° 
The Children’s Suits advertised yesterday are not all gone. 





WANAMAKER & BROWN, 
Oak Hall, South-east Corner Sixth and Market Sts., Phila. 





A sketch of the life and work of Hen 
H, CLay wey yh Editor of 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The Inter-Ocean, a 
ii most valuable book. It is vepess in just such 
ions as the Bapdaryioneol rkér needs, It is 
pi: practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a most Pyaluable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Braminer and Chronicle, New York. 
“ss an hardly know of a volume which so pleasan onmantay 
dso egy oo be ag a mone to the meth 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
commen § sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
endow 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model su) lent, and this 
joe phen how he becamesuch; Caxhibitelnis methods 
a gives, ithe precise forms and exercises 
whie he used. and intelligently, and 
xray g eye itself poo Rad characteristics, the 
olume be widely useful.” 
From The Hartford Courant. 


“The Ma gee is carefully written in ~ yn pam 
ble and,with a enn eoeee 
holds the eattoution to the narrative 
end. . story guts tare crete 
and itis likely from its manner andsu 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 
“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the sup ae ge our Sabbath schoo! 
ee x = t of what a 
ought t be is well, but mtane a a 
Intendent in his life is better . 
tendents will be helped by this om ag We commend 
see of our readers a8 one worth owning and study- 
ing.’ 


ntendent 





Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, 
e Sunday School Times. 


Price, bound in cloth, wi 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

“lis methods of working, which w and 
effective, are minutely described by Nr. bull, 
—s a valuable guide to the teacher,as well as 

an example of rare goud sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schom 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect Gees | not fail of being es- 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man ctainy o and power i 
many — , but he is especially presented ~ his 
Post as su rintendent. This view Mmnkes his biogra- 
phy‘ of value toall aspiring Sunday-school workers,and 

men.” 


From Our Bible ‘Teacher, Dayton, 0. ae 
“ Itis 7 hat aSunday-: 
school Pace mr mg ought to be, but the story of 
what an devoted superintenden: peop 
It is written in with valuable but wesret7s Seem in 
every ie suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers. 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 
a volume might with great priety be made a 
k by all Su: Banday potent teachers and 
tommionte. In fact there is no person. 
for hig gu Pe hg py Sead oT oon 
r gu 
the labors and successes of this most — ‘and etfe 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause. 


WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Subscribers wishing to keep 
send by mail, 


OHN D. WA 


USE A BINDER. 


their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. We can 

postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have been made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus erre the file com Ka 


ES, 1031 


lete. Address, 
alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Inoluded. 
THREE GRAND SUMMER TRIPS 


ua tn PHILADELPHIA, as follows: 


oe, 1, Jal one. « New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Lachine iz Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, 


> ae of Montmorenck Lake Memphremagog, 
No. 2, 3 6-16. New York, Boston, andaseven 
days’ round of the White Mountains. 


‘o. 3, Suly 26-Aagust 14. New York " 
Mt. M r, Lake Geo Lake Cham iain a, clgh t 
days in the Adirondack ountains, Ausabl Chasm, 
and a week’s round of the White ‘Mountains. 


In addition to the above, a party will leave aoe 
= Thursday, Fo ed ~% yt. a ae tour to 


ellewstone Natio 
By A. WHITCOMB. 





W. RAYMOND. 


aa” Send for descriptive cireulars. 
H. F. SHIELDS, 
111 S. Ninth St. (under Continental Hotel), 
PHILADELPHIA. 








s® Detaille’s Latest 
AT 40 YARDS 


er new 
and mattractive En- 
nd Etech- 


Beautiful Mirrors at all prices. Picture Frames, 
Card and Cabinet Frames, immense variety: 
the ROGERS GROUPS. 
JAMES S, EARLE & SONS, 


816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


COSTE ALS 


pb ya Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 
thitt,58 W. 23d St., N. Y.Send stamps for circular. 











Teaching and Teachers, 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





From The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. Heis nota wo gM theorist who sits in 
a quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his ao £ inions ; he has all 

his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and Selenton schools. What 
he has to sa: _ eee, < on this ss, is what he has 
learned, a many ti by actual experience, 
... We earnestly ommend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Every Ley —— worker, in whatever position 
and grad in tn awe as well, who would keep 
- to thet io in this line of effort, should have a co y 

Dr. Trumbull’s most excellent and thorough wor 


Tt is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presen to this class of workers. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
| toe ty Fare bag maymeew . The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractiv n style. ” practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its Gustineuished and experienced author, 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most practical book yet issued for Sunday-school 
Frorkems tom every one J hem would forthwith send 


m in it—as they 
could 0 ae heal to baal bee profit by and follow its 
teachings. ° 


From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and Lew paicions usé of witand humor. N 
Soteee Land i... k without clearer views of 
the im nd digg ity, and responsibility of his 
work, = without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Mc ine, Nashville, Tenn. 
The author is well known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much Me ee pe asa Laeceomage church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
maueh enre-the bast methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in lan comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to ng conaitions. and eg | 
up the of the work faithfall ve the wor 
itself. er books have been writ! by - the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of an: a like the value of this. ... 
We presume that be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its , Bas out for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 

If the contents 2 this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the ry: gi Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and odmairebly. , it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and t’ display: 8 through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed 
that he must be im: peevingsinteed who is not inspired 
and stimulated b; . There is very little in the 
volume that would ia with a few verbal changes, 
a sumely well on the ort of putting things in the 
pat to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 

ng and ‘holding oe) mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It er ht to be read ~ digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati; O. 
This book should be in Sunday-school libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
es ly themselves with it. It is a normal course in 
itself. We predict a large circulation for this able 
wreneies on a eeeet only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 
From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 
A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 
p, megeate ad a didactic ary, repulsive composition, from 
e use of the wo treatise.” {ft is a *“‘live’” book 
from Siem toconclusion. ‘The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The IUustrated Christian ae New Te 
Of this book we have to na rie , in goes 

readable. There is not.a dull line "in 

merkies even while discussing the most HPA 

ects. The author’s editor! 

him how to t his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression. 
The book is sensible and wise. umbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the — day- 
school teacher. His suggestions eS ae tly prac- 
tical and practicable. ... a ut any 
goodishness, roy steadily in the oon dabe View the 
os object of the teache: 4. in training the chil- 
for Christ and for sexvioe in his church, 








Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 











in The Sunday School Times. 





The Guaday Goheol Times intends te admit eniy advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party net in good standing be inadvertently inserted 
Gio publisher will refund te wubberfbere Muy memes that they lowe thereby. f 
































_ hearing, it is likely to come home to his scholar as 
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yright 1886 by John D, Wattles. 
Entered at the Paro ce at at Philadelphia as‘ t pepond-class matter.” 


. The sasiei edition this week is this week is 77,500 copies, 
Sr free foro. ave P¥, 4 
Pas BS eg ve cents. fronine or ues 


CONTENTS, 
Eprrortar : 


Notes.—The New Quarter’s Lessons. Light on the Duty of the 
Hour. What Makes an Old Truth Seem New. The Measure of Cost 
for a Good Thing. Rewards are Better than Prizes. Wherein Lies 
the Virtue of a Gift. How to Kmow CHrist............. ccccssscssssesrecerseeeeensese 385 

No Personal Rights Except Through Law 385 
Nores oN OPEN DETTERS : : 

A Plan for Review. Substitutes for Picnics. The Jewish Tithe and 
Christian Giving. seen 
From CONTRIBUTORS: 

-Naomi’s Question to Ruth [poem]. By Whiting Bancroft... 

Keeping the Body Under. By Professor A. A. Lipscomb, D.D., ‘LLD. 

The Certitude of Experience. By Charles A. Dickey, D.D..........:..... 

Pioneer Sunday-school Work. jupestiovebe pebseh cited : 

For CHILDREN at HOME: 

Acts, Words, and Thoughts [poem]. By Ione L. Jones....,.......000.000 

The Robins. By Mrs, Luther Keene 
Lxzsson HELPs: 

Lesson Catendar , 

[Lesson J, July 4. Jesus and the Blind Man. 
John 8: 1-17.) 
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Lesson Plan 
Lesson Analysis 
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Critical Notes. By Professor John A. Broadus, D.D., LL.D.............. 
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. Teaching Hints, By the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 
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Oriental Lesson. Lights. 
Booxs AND WRITERS: 
Solomon’s Temple and Capitol..........-..00-0.- 
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White Hat. Wood, Hay, and Stubble. Stanley Grahame. 
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The lessons for the third quarter of the year are 
still in John’s Gospel. The first lesson, on Jesus and 
the Blind Man, is given in our pages this week. 


If we do what we know to be wrong, or if we refuse 
to do what we know to be right, we have reason to 
reproach ourselves, afterwards, with the results of our 
error. But if, in a prayerful desire to do right, we 
act in the light of duty as it presents itself to us at 
the time, we have no reason to reproach ourselves, 
whatever be the result. Duty for the hour is in the 
light of the hour. God takes care of the consequences 
ef such duty-doing. 


That which is very trite to a teacher may be.very 
fresh and novel to his scholar. The teacher may have 
‘said the same thing over and over again a score of 
times or more; but the scholar may never have heard 
it said until now. _ If, however, a teacher says a 
thing mechanically, perfunctorily, as if it were too 
familiar a truth to be worth saying or worth hearing, 
his scliolar is not likely to be impressed by it, even 
though it be, in fact, quite new to him. But if, on 
the other hand, the teacher says it with all life and 
living interest as a truth worth telling and worth 


at it—as indeed it may be—as really a new truth to 


a new truth, and to become a part of that scholar’s 
mental furnishing. A teacher, therefore, should make 
each repetition of an old truth a new one by looking 


the scholar to whom he is saying it. 

It is not always true that a thing is worth what it 
cost ; but it is commonly true that a thing costs what 
it is worth. A man may pay too dear for a whistle, 
or pay too dear for a house, or pay too dear for any 
acquisition of knowledge or any attainment of posi- 
tion. But, on the other hand, if a man desires any 
station, or any attainment, or any acquisition, he must 
expect to pay for it that which it is fairly worth, A 
man may give a great deal more than its true value 
for that which he strives after; but he will hardly 
obtain anything worth having unless, in some way, he 
gives its equivalent. Any exception to this rule is 
an-exception, and is not a rule hy itself. The man at 
the menagerie gate-way who told the little boy that 
he could pay and not go in, but that he could not go 
in and not pay, enunciated a great principle in the 
realm of moral and spiritual economics. Whether it is 
a gold coin or a mountain outlook you are after, you 
have no right to expect its obtaining or its attaining 
without paying its substantial value. 


Striving to do one’s best in competition with others 
is always commendable. Striving to win a prize in 
competition with others is not always commendable. 
If it be the prize that is sought after, that might be 
won through the failure or lack of the competitors ; 
but if it be the doing of one’s best that is the object 
of striving, that cannot be compassed by the short- 
coming of any one else. This is a distinction that 
ought to be borne in mind both by those who offer 
rewards and by those who desire them. The effort 
stimulated should be to the highest standard of per- 
sonal well-doing, not to a higher standard than one’s 
competitor. The test of a right spirit in any contest 
might well be made by the prayer to which each con- 
testant would be prompted. It would be proper for 
each one to pray: “Lord, help me to do my very 
best in this struggle——whoever may do better.” It 
would not be proper to pray: “ Lord, help me to do 
better than my competitor,—even if you have to trip 
him in the struggle.” Rewards of actual attainment 
are always in order. Competitive prizes ‘have their 
peculiar perils and disadvantages. 


The virtue of a gift is in the giving, and not in the 
gift. The less expectation we can have of a return, 
the more absolute the gift. The more absolute the gift, 
the better it is for the giver; for the less of self there 
is in it. If there is a just claim upon us, it is our 
duty to satisfy the claim, and not ourselves. If one 
feels it his duty to surrender his seat in a stfeet-car, 
the degree of probability of his being thanked for it 
should not modify his willingness to make the sur- 
render. Ifthe claim be founded on deference to sex, 
or to age, or to character, or to physical need, the 
claim must remain while its cause remains. Ingrati- 
tude, or moral obtuseness, however repulsive on the 
part of the recipient, does not, in itself, change the 
duty of the giver. The receiver is responsible for his 
or her moral attitude; the giver for his. The debt is 
to God, and to God it must be paid. We are to bear 


















































not because we expect a return. This, in fact, is the 
only way to fulfill the law of Christ. Our greatest 
gratitude should be that God does not’ regulate his” 
gifts to us by the measure of our gratitude to him. 
And as we have received, so ought we to give, 


Clear knowledge of anything is the capacity to re- ” 
produce that thing mentally. Not to be able to state 
a fact clearly, is usually not to know it. To know a 
rule is to be able to recite it; to know the principle 
which underlies the rule is to be able to apply it. To 
know a material thing is to be able to analyze it into 
its component parts, and mentally to reconstruct it, as — 
an intelligent machinist can put together the parts 
his machine. The same is true of knowledge in © % 
spiritual affairs. A man does not begin to know his 
nearest friend until he has developed something of — 
his friend’s character within himself; he does not 
fully know him until he has the capacity to become 
like him. Much less will he know Christ until he 
attains to the measure of the stature cf the fulness of 
Christ. A man may know a fact, but be hindered 
by a limited vocabulary from translating it into com- 
mon speech; he may be made thoroughly familiar 
with a machine, but be prevented by physical weak- 
ness from putting together its parts; he may be thor- 
oughly taught a principle without the desire to apply 
it to his own life. But he cannot know character 
without first learning to reproduce it; he cantiot ~ 
learn to reproduce it except by reproducing it in his 
own nature. In the strict sense of the term, he can- — 
not begin to know Christ until he begins to thllew:s 
and to imitate him. 2 





NO PERSONAL RIGHTS EXCEPT 
THROUGH LAW. 


Perhaps there was never a time in all the history of — 
mankind when so much was being said as just now con- 
cerning the rights of individuals and of classesin the _ 
community. We hear, on all sides, of natural rights, 
of women’s rights, of children’s rights, of the rights — 
of the Indian, of the rights of the Chinese, of the — 
rights of the African, of the rights of the native-born _ 
citizen, of the rights of the foreigner, of the rights of ~ 
capital, of the rights of labor, and of a great many 
other rights ; as if these rights were somehow unvary- 
ingly inherent in the party claiming them, or for whom 
they are claimed, instead of being always a result of 
certain general principles of law, or of certain specific 
legal enactments. Yet, as a matter of fact, there is é 
no such thing as a personal right of any sort except : 
through law—law general, or law specific. tas 

No man, no woman, no child, really has any sub- ~ 
stantial right to life, to property, to the pursuit of © 
happiness, to the enjoyment of any privileges, indi-— 
vidual or social, save as that right is conceded and 
assured by law. Man does not exist, never did exist, — 
cannot be looked upon as existing, as an isolated indi- — 
vidual in whom personally all rights, all authority, all 
interests inhere. He is, he always has been, he ever 
must be, a member of society, born under govern- — 
ment, with his place and his privileges granted to ~~ 
him and regulated by the principles, the institutions, — 
andthe enactments, of that government. In the high- — 
est sense, man is born under God’s government, and 
his personal rights and privileges are those whieh 








one another's burdens because of the burdens, and 





God’s laws assure to him. In a lower sense, and ina ~ 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


(j END for circular of Summer School of Elocution. 
| Nh&tional School of Elocution and Oratory, Phila. 








oO LEGE OF COMMERCE, 1200Chestnut8t., 
Phila. The Leatling School of Business Sciences, 
FAreen THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of study. Ad- 
dress Professor FRANCIS B, DENIO, Bangor, Maine. 
VERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC WILL GET 
valuable information free in the new Illustrated 
Calendar, Address K. TOURS EE, Boston. 


Miss M.S. Gibson’s Family and Day School 


for Young Ladies and Little Girls (formerly 1519 
Walnut St.), will re-open at 2106 Spruce Street, Sept. 2A. 


LEARN TO TELEGRAPH! 3: Sih'acace: 


Telegra iy4 aratus for $3.75. Circulars free. 
ES. OREELE CO., 5 and7 Dey Street, New York, 


West Chestnut Street Institute, 4.7% °° 


Young Ladies and Little Girls. Thirteenth year begins 
Sept. 22, at 4035 Chestnut St., West we IN For 
circilars address the Prin., Mrs. J. A. BOGARDUS, 

















A Boarding-school for Girls. Beth- 
Bishopthorpe lehem, Penna. Prepares for Welles- 
ley, Vassar, and Smith colleges. Students received at 
Wellesley on our certificate. Re-opens Sept. 17. For 
catalogues, please apply to Miss F. I. W. H, Prin, 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, 


EASTON, PA. 
Four courses of study ;: Classic, Scientific, Technical, 
and Jraduate. Fall term (55th year) begins Sept. 16. 





, 7m ST I 
BRADFORD ACADEMY. (OC ON oF 
young women. Full corps of competent teachers, Year 
commences Sept. 7, 1886. For circulars and admission, 


apply to Miss ANNIE BE, JOHNSON Principal ; for 
expenses, to J. Dd. KINGSBURY, Treas., Bradfo , Mass, 


HE MISSES ANABLE’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


1 re-open September 22, 
40 BAYARD STREET, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


MT. HOLYOKE SEMINARY. 


Four years’ course ‘or women. Special courses in 
French, German, and Greek. Laboratories, Cabinets 
nd Observatory. Library 11,000 vols. Fine Art Gal- 
fory. Board and Tuition, $175 a year. Address, MISS 





ANCHARD, Principal, South Hadley, Mass, 


ESTERN, FEMALE SEMINARY, 


On the Mt. Holyoke plan. The 32d annual 
session will open September 1, 1886. Board 
and tuition, ‘A 70.00. For catalogues, apply 
to Miss HELEN PEABODY, Principal. 


- HAVERFORD COLLECE. 


In the country near Philadelphia, Under care of 
rieuds, but open to all. Number limited to Ninety 
Boar 








ders. Three Courses. Library 15,000 vols. Large 

boratories and Observatory. Make early ap- 
picenta for next Fall. For catalogue address 
SAAC SHARPLESS, ‘Dean, Haverford College, Pa. 





Wells College for Young Ladies, 
AURORA, CAYUGA LAKE, N. Y. 
FULL COLLEGIATE Course of Study. Superior 
facilities for MUSIC and ART. Location unsu 
for beauty and healthfulness. Session begins Septem- 
ber 15, 1 . Send for catalogue. 
EK. 8. FRISBEE, D.D., President 


ELMIRA COLLEGE. wos. 


Under Care of Synod of New York. 


Course of study equal to that of the best 
Colleges; also LKlective and Special Courses. Best 
mivan' in Musie and Art. Building with the 
best modern improvements; heated by steam, an 
furnished with elevator. Astronomical Observatory— 
Museum and Art “we 
Terms moderate. Address, 
Rev. A. W. COWLES, D. D., President 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 
IBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 
For particulars, address the Rev. Dr. WORDEN, 
i834 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


LOOK AT THIS 
(000 PIECES 


TAPESTRY BRUSSELS 


CARPETING 


(Worth One Dollar) 
For G&S CENTS PER YARD. 


(At Retail.) 


Come straight to our store and we will 
show them to you, and prove to your sat- 
isfaction how cheap they are. Large 
assortment of patterns, and all first-class 
in every way. No wonder they are go- 
ing fast at this sacrifice. 

| J. & J. DOBSON, 
| & 811 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 




















YTEEL PENS 


Are The Best 








, 


SpTENCERIAN 
> 


pet FL A 


TES, v 
W. H. HARRISON & BRO., 1435 Chestnut St., Phila. 





TOOLS TALLMAN & McFADDEN, 
* 1025 Market St., Philadelphia. 


UBBER ROOFING. Cheapest, Best. Write for 











Clothing for 


PEARLIN 


The GREATEST KNOWN 


Washing Compound is never peddled from door to door. 








Articles of merit do not requiresuch DESPERATE 


. methods, to introduce them. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 








‘the Millions. 





satisfaction. 


satisfactory. 
right price that makes it cheap. 


the standard every 


The $8 Suits are down to $5. 


You will find the largest stock in the city to select from. 
The Children’s Suits advertised yesterday are not all gone. 


This means that you do not require a lighted candle to hunt for quality, and that we do 
not seek in the making of clothing to sell at prices to compete with clothing that will not give 


Our idea is, first, to have only the things about which there’s no doubt as to quality, and 
then to bring within the reach of everybody needing clothing those articles at prices that are 


Clothing isn’t cheap at any price unless thoroughly good. It’s the goodness pinned to the 
This was our _ 25 years ago. We haven’t departed from it, but, to the contrary, raise 
ay. 


And you'll find the prices will please you. 





Oak Hall, South-east Corner 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


Sixth and Market Sts., Phila. 





fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 

“A most valuable book. It is replete in Just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs, It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
a@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 

“We hardly know of a volume which so pleasant! 
and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the methods 
of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
common sense with which Mr, Haven was liberally 
endowed.” 


From The New York Observer. 

“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he becamesuch; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the p forms and exercises 
which he used. Edited so ably and intelligently, and 
possessing in itself such val e characteristics, the 
Volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 


“The volume is carefully written in excellent, forci- 
ble English, andwith a d that engages and 
holds the attention to the narrative from beginning to 


ee The story is one that will be of great service, 
and itis likely from its manner andsu secure 
the wide perusal it deserves.’ 


From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian). 

“ We know not where there is a volume better worth 
reading by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. 
oo Ae ic statement of what a superintendent 
ought tobe is well, but the exhibition of the true super- 
intendent in his life is better... . Others than superin- 
tendents will be helped by this book. We commend 
it to all of our readers as one worth owning and study- 
ing.” 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, bf 
H. CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wi 


A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it, 


From The New York Tribune. 

“lis methods of working, which were enigine! and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare goat sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious instruction.” 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, 

“The book ought to be in every Sabbath-schoo 
library, while, if some means could be devised by which 
deacons and other prominent laymen in generalcould 
inwardly digest it, the effect could not fail of being es 
pecially happy and favorable to all good.” 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 

“Mr. Haven was a man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is especially presented in his 
post as nen, This view makes his biogra- 

u 
it 


hy of value to all aspiring Sunday-school workers, and 
Hn Christian men.” 


From Our Bible Reacher, Dayton, O. ( United Brethren) 

“Itis notaspeculative uisition on what aSunday- 
school superintendent ought to be, but the story 0 
what an ear , devoted superintendent actually was. 
It is written ina ss but warm style, and is rich in 
every page with valuable suggestion to superinten- 
dents and teachers.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston, 

“The volume might with great propriety be made a 
hand-book by all Sunday-school teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person.in any condition 
in life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
for his guidance, and ground for his encouragement in 











the labors and successes of this most faithful and effec 
tive toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





OHN D. WA 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of The Sunday School Times in good 
condition, and have them at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
send by mail, postage paid, a strong, plain binder, for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have béen made expressly for The Sunday 
School Times, and are of the best manufacture. The papers can be placed in the 
binder week by week, thus keeping the file complete. Address, 

5 TTLES, 1031 


We can 


alnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


All Traveling Expenses Included. 
THREE GRAND SUMMER TRIPS 


From PHILADELPHIA, as follows: 
No, 1, July 6-16. New York, Boston, Montreal, 
Lachine Rapids, St. Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, 
Quebec, Falls of Montmorenci, Lake Memphremagog, 





etc. 

No. 2, July 6-16. New York, Boston, andaseven 
days’ round of the White Mountains. 
o. 3, July 26-August 14. New York, Saratoga, 
Mt. regor, Lake George, Lake Champlain, eight 
days in the Adirondack Mountains, Ausable Chasm, 
and a week’s round of the White Mountains. 





Tn addition to the above, a pony will leave Philadel- 
hia Thursday, August 5, for a month’s tour to the 
Yellowstone National Park. 


W. RAYMOND. I. A. WHITCOMB, 


aa Send for descriptive circulars. 


H. F. SHIELDS, 
111 S. Ninth St. (under Conti 





tal Hotel), 





sample. Indiana Paint & Roofing Co., New York. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


@ Detaille’s Latest 
AT 400 YARDS 


SHOOTING DISTANCE 


IN AMBUSH, and 
others. The Turn- 

ike Gate and The 

eet. A pair of new 
sporting and hunting 
subjects after Shayer, 
and many other new 
and attractive Em- 


ngs. Painti by 
Boltar Jones, W. Hart, 
Wm. T. Richards, Miss 
Ida Waugh, Bunner, 
Lambdin, and others. 

Beautiful Mirrors at all prices. Picture Frames 
Card and Cabinet Frames, immense variety. All 
the ROGERS GROUPS. 


JAMES S, EARLE & SONS, 
816 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


Ce LANE EBS mene” 


YWHERE. 
AUTAHBRAH Oriental Entertainments. J. F. 


















Douthitt,58 W. 23d St., N. Y.Send stamps for circular. 











Teaching anc Teachers 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS, or, The Sunday- 
school Teacher’s Teaching Work, and the Other Work 
of the Sunday-school Teacher, by the Rev. Dr. H. 
Clay Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times. 
390 pages. Price, mailed, $1.50. 





¥rom The Westminster Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Dr. Trumbull is eminently qualified for the writing 
of such a book. eis not a mere theorist who sits in 
@ quiet office, far removed from the actual work of a 
teacher, and writes out his fine opinions ; he has all 
his life been in the very thickest of the Sunday-school 
work, teaching in church and mission schools. What 
he has to say, therefore, on this subject, is what he has 
learned, and many times tested, by actual experience. 
»«. We earnestly commend the book to all teachers. 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Every Sunday-school worker, in whatever position 
and grade, and eve itor, as well, who would keep 
up to the times in this line of effort, should have a copy 
of Dr. Trumbull’s most excelient and thorough work. 
It is by all odds the most comprehensive and valuable 
book of its kind yet presen to this class of workers. 


From The Sunday-School Journal, New York. 

A remarkable book that will prove a standard for 
Sunday-school teachers. ... The volume is rich in con- 
tents, attractive in style. practical in treatment, and 
is worthy of its distinguished and experienced author, 


From The Baptist Superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We wish it were possible to so commend this best 
and most — book yet issued for Sunday-school 
workers that every one of them would forthwith send 
for a copy, and, — interested in it—as they 
could not fail to be—would profit by and follow its 
teachings. > 
From the Sunday School Banner, Toronto, Ont., Can. 

The book is anything but dry, didactic reading. The 
author carries out his own rule by copious illustrations, 
anecdotes, and the judicious use of wit and humor. No 
teacher can read this book without clearer views of 
the importance, and dignity, and responsibility of his 
work, and without being greatly helped to perform it. 
If teachers would study its pages, and profit by its 
suggestions, the art of teaching would be—well, if not 
revolutionized, at least greatly improved. 


From The Sunday School Magazine, Nashville, Tenn. 


The author is well Known in this country and in 
Europe as an authority in Sunday-school matters. He 
has had much experience as a teacher in church and 
mission schools in city and country, and has studied 
with much care the best methods of instruction and 
government in Sunday-schools. 


From The Congregationalist, Boston, Mass. 

It isa full and pithy treatise, orderly in arrange- 
ment, simple in language, comprehensive in its range 
of topics, adapted to existing conditions, and holdin, 
up the = of the work faithfully above the wor 
itself. Other books have been written on the subject 
and with the same intent, but we have seen no other 
such volume of anything like the value of this. ... 
We presume that it will be the high-water-mark in 
literature of its own sort for some years to come. 


From The Examiner, New York. 


If the contents of this volume could be put into the 
brain and heart of the average Sunday-school teacher, 
it would revolutionize both him and his work. It 
condenses the material results of long study and wide 
experience so fully and admirably, it is written in a 
style so easy and attractive, and it displays through- 
out such a genuine enthusiasm in the topics discussed 
that he must be impervious indeed who is not inspired 
and stimulated by it... . ere is very little in the 
volume that would not, with a few verbal changes, 
bear equally well on the art of putting things in the 
palnit, So as to increase the preacher’s power in seiz- 

ng and holding the mind and moulding the lives of 
his hearers. It ought to be read and digested by every 
teacher and preacher in the land. 


From The Western Christian Advocate, Cincinnati, O. 

This book should be in Sunday-scaool libraries for 
the benefit of those teachers who would not be able to 
fupply themselves with it. It is a normal course in 
itself. We predict a large circulation for this able 
treatise on a subject only less important than how 
best to preach the gospel. 


From The Watchman, Boston, Mass. 


A valuable treatise itis. Let no one conjure up a 
Spertes of a didactic, dry, repulsive composition, from 
the use of the word “treatise.” {t is a ‘live’? book 
from title-page toconclusion. The writer knows what 
he is writing about. 


From The Ilustrated Christian Weekly, New York. 


Of this book we have to say first, in general, it is 
readable. There is not.a dull line in it. It fairly 
sparkles even while discussing the most substantial 
subjects. The author’s editorial training has taught 
him how to put his weighty thoughts so as to com- 
mand attention and make the desired impression. 

is sensible and wise. Dr. Trumbull has no 
crotchets. He goes down to the foundations of things, 
and takes broad views of the office of the Sunday- 
school teacher. His suggestions are eminently prac- 
tical and practicable. . .. The book, without any 
goodishness, keeps steadily in the reader's view the 
Patong object of the teacher’s work in training the chil- 

n for Christ and for service in his church, 





Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
in The Sunday School Times. 





The Guaday Goheoi Times intends te admit only advertisements that are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of a party net in good standing be inadvertently inserted 
Ge publisher will refund te subseribere ‘that they lose thereby ° sa ¢ 
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